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MAN OF THE DECADE: An impresario of calculated 
disorder named Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev 

The 1980s came to an end in what seemed like a magic act. The shell of an 

old world cracked, but a new order remained to be built. » A master politician, 
Gorbachev could win election in many countries, but probably not his own. 

> The Soviet threat isn’t what it used to be—and maybe never was. 
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JANUARY 1, 1990 


NATION: Panama points up Bush’s 
growing boldness in foreign affairs 

The President shows an increasing willingness to use force, but 
the biggest U.S. military venture since Viet Nam does not look to 
be an easy triumph.» Operation Just Cause was well planned 
but flawed.» Can Panama’s new U.S.-installed leaders run the 
country? » Manuel Noriega may have lost control of himself as 
well as his country.» Parcel bombs kill a Southern judge and a 
civil rights activist. 











WORLD: Amid 
bloodshed, 
Ceausescu falls 
Rumania’s hard-line leader 
tries to suppress dissent by 
ordering a massacre, but a 
popular uprising drives him 
from office.» An ugly- 


BUSINESS: 
Goodbye to greed 
and unpaid bills 
The past decade brought 
go-go growth but left huge 
debts, an S&L disaster and 
an array of postponed 
problems. The ’90s will be a 





duckling auto, the Trabi, gets 
amoment of glory 


time to fix up, clean up and 
pay up. 























BEST OF: Alook at 
the highlights 
(mostly) of the ’80s 


Which were the decade’s 
outstanding movies, books 
or TV shows? What 
breakthroughs in 
technology, design or 
food transformed 
people's living habits? 
And who were the 
celebrities who dominated 
and defined the era? Thirteen 
| pages of selections from all 
that was notable in the past 
ten years, from the '84 
Olympics to The Bonfire of 
the Vanities, from pasta to 
the fax machine. Nor was 
every prominent event or 
personality praiseworthy, by 





any means. The Hitler 
diaries, Ollie North and Pete 
Rose were part of it too, 





10 American Scene Cover: 
16 Letters Sculpture by Hans Jérg Limbach; 
74 Milestones Photographed by Roberto Brosan 














From the Managing Editor 


46 know it’s Gorbachev. Who else could 

it be?” How many times we have 
heard those words in the past few months 
from friends and colleagues—even a few 
competitors—trying to guess our annual 
secret. While the choice of the Soviet Pres- 
ident may not astonish many readers, one 
aspect of the decision was a bigger secret 
than usual. Among ourselves, we referred 
to it as “the D factor.” Instead of naming 
Mikhail Gorbachev Man of the Year for 
1989, we decided to designate him Man of 
the Decade. The only precedent for such a 
departure from the Y word occurred at the 
end of 1949, when Winston Churchill was 
TIME’s Man of the Half-Century. 





Talbott and O'Hara-Forster 


dent Corazon Aquino of the Philippines. 

This year, as world attention ricocheted 
from the stirrings of democracy in the 
U.S.S.R. to the massacre in Beijing and the 
peaceful revolts in Eastern Europe, it be- 
came clear that we were witnessing a se- 
quence of events that began well before 
1989 and whose impact would extend into 
the next decade, perhaps the next century. 
Somehow, confining our choice to 1989 
seemed inadequate, and thus we named 
Gorbachev Man of the Decade. The proj- 
ect was coordinated by editor at large 
Strobe Talbott and Brigid O’Hara-Forster, 
chief researcher of the World section. 

It is Gorbachev's second appearance. 
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Since 1927, when TiME named Charles 
Lindbergh its first Man of the Year, the 
guiding principle has been to identify the 
person who, for better or for worse, has 
had the most impact on the year’s events. And we stress: for 
better or for worse. The Man of the Year is not our version of 
the Nobel Peace Prize nor an attempt at canonization. It is 
a news judgment. Some subjects have been men of peace, like 
the Mahatma Gandhi (1930) and Martin Luther King Jr. 
(1963). Others have been evil, like Joseph Stalin (1939 and 
1942) and Adolf Hitler (1933). We have also had several Women 
of the Year, including Queen Elizabeth II and, for 1986, Presi- 


Abigger secret than usual— 
“the D factor” 


He was Man of the Year for 1987, when he 
emerged as a symbol of hope for a new 
kind of Soviet Union. He is only the third 
non-American to have been so designated 
more than once. One was Churchill, who was also Man of the 
Year for 1940. The other two were, like Gorbachev, communists: 
Stalin and China’s Deng Xiaoping (1978 and 1985). Will Gorba- 
chev make it again? Stay with us as we embark on a new decade 
that promises to be anything but dull. 














THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 





VACUUM TECHNOLOGY TAKES AIR 
OUT OF OTHER HEATER CLAIMS 

HE TECHNOLOGY: The story begins in the 

Arctic. A small Colorado company had an 
order from the U.S. Government to manufac- 
ture a vacuum insulated stainless steel can- 
teen that would stand up to hard use and keep 
liquids from freezing in the torturous Arctic 
cold. It took the company a great deal of time 
to perfect the process of “pulling a vacuum” in 
a sealed metal system so that it stood up to 
hard use, yet could be manufactured economi- 
cally. Now, after seven years of additional 
research and over twenty worldwide patents 
they have used that original technology to pro 
duce a room heating unit that leaps a genera 
tion beyond every other heater on the market. 
At the heart of the Heatech™ heater is the 
vacuum technology developed to preserve 
warmth in the Arctic. Here the vacuum is used 
to cause water to boil almost instantly at 
approximately 130°F instead of the usual 
212°F Water inside the sealed Heatech system 
turns to steam and rises in vertical tubes. 
There the heat is transferred to fins which in 
turn heat the cold room air that is then blown 
through a diffusion screen to bring you 
warmth where you need it. 


THE PERFORMANCE: The system is super fast 
and effective. Comparison tests show the 
Heatech doing in 15 minutes what other heaters 
take up to an hour to do. Inside, as the heat 
transfer cools the steam, it condenses back 
into water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
The vacuum sealed system does not need re- 
plenishing and does not require service, The 
Heatech’s unusual patented cabinet design 
provides greater air flow and more even heat 
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distribution. While warm air from most other 
heaters simply rises wastefully to the ceiling, 
Heatech provides a multi-directional heat flow 
that warms your room more uniformly from 
the floor up. 


THE SAFETY FACTOR: The 1500 watt Heatech 
also sets a new standard in safety. It is one of 
the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire hazard warning 
sticker on the heater. Recent independent lab- 
oratory tests show Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205° lower than other 
types of heaters tested - making it excep 
tionally safe for use around children or 
pets. To further protect against accidents, the 
Heatech has three separate safety devices — 
a tipover switch, thermal sensing switch 
and pressure relief valve. 


THE BOTTOM LINE: In independent labora- 
tory tests against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech” heated a room to 70°F up to 
six times faster while using 30% less energy. 




























































No other portable room heater we know of 
combines the safety, quick heating ability and 
superior heat distribution of Heatech. That's 
what we mean by beating the others cold! At 
12.5 Ibs, and 21"x10"x9", the Heatech is porta- 
ble and compact, it requires only one square 
foot of floor space and uses standard 110 volts 
AC. Its handsome high-tech look comes in a 
choice of baked ename! finishes - Red, White 
or Black. Made with American pride, it is 
backed with a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty and is UL listed. You can see why the 
Heatech was named winner of the 1988 Innova- 
tor Award at the National Home Center Show! 
Thanks to an exclusive arrangement with 
Heatech, you can now obtain this state of the 
art heater direct from The Lifestyle Resource 

See for yourself how the Heatech can chase 
your chills away with portable heat that sets a 
new generation of standards for performance 
and safeiy. Order now while our supply is 
assured, Available in three colors for $179.95 
each. White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241 








CREDIT CARD ORDERS — CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


© DEPT. TIMAAD; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 | 800-872-5200 








TO ORDER BY MAIL 


© Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 


order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


¢ MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Canadian residents we cannot accep! mail eréers 
please call (614) 794-2662 
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ome cars are called “new” more by Next, consider that its armed with 


virtue of their date of release than a Four-Cam, 32-valve, 250-horsepower 
by their degree of innovation. Not —_- V8 engine. 
so the Lexus LS 400 luxury sedan. For a luxury sedan to have this 


Introducing The Lexus L400. 
It’s Not ACar, Its An Invention. 





If this sounds like so much adver- — much muscle is impressive by itself. 
tising hyperbole, consider the fact that the But the 1400 engineers from 
automobile you see before you has along —_Toyota didn't stop to be impressed. 
list of patents pending. Instead they insisted on wedding 


1989 Lexus, A Division of Toyota Motor Sales USA., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and 





this kind of power to an astonishing level 
of efficiency. Indeed, the Lexus LS 400 is 
projected to be one of the only 250-horse- 
power luxury sedans able to avoid the 
stigma, as well as the cost, of the U.S. 
gas guzzler tax.” 

In fact, no single aspect of the 
LS 400’s performance comes at the 


expense of another. 








acceleration if it becomes unusable in 
foul weather? 

Their answer was an engineering 
breakthrough called TRAC, otherwise 
known as our new optional Traction 
Control System. 

TRAC can actually sense when the 
rear drive wheels are beginning to slip 


on slick surfaces. Within milliseconds, 











For example, while the LS 400 
can zip from zero to 60 mph in only 
79 seconds,”* our engineers asked them- 


selves what is the good of such swift 


TRAC can limit the wheelspin by throt- 
tling back the engine and pulsing the 
rear brakes. 


As for the four vented disc brakes 





themselves, they're activated by one of the 
world’s most advanced Anti-lock Braking 
Systems, capable of sensing different 
levels of traction. 

The same degree of ingenuity was 
reserved for the car's interior as well. 

Lavished in California Walnut and 
optional leather trim and seats, the 
cabin also features as standard equip- 
ment what may be the first power tilt steer- 
ing wheel in America that combines the 
comfort of an adjustable telescopic col- 
umn with the prudence of an airbag Sup- 
plemental Restraint System. 

And to the right of this same re- 
markable column you'll find something 
else of note. 

The ignition switch. 

To acquire the key for it and to 
arrange a test drive, call 800-USA- 
LEXUS for the dealer nearest you. 

You'll find that when it comes to 
new and better ways to serve you, he’s as 


inventive as our engineers. 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


obey all speed laws. *Est. 18 city/23 hwy. preliminary 1990 mileage figures determined by Lexus. See your dealer for details. ** Estimated performance figure based on manufacturer's test of prototype. 
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A MACHINE THAT CAN MAKE YOUR GOLDEN YEARS SHINE. 


A calm day on a gentle stream. 

To enjoy the freedom of living your dreams, 
count on The Xerox Financial Machine. 

With prudent mutual funds and insured unit 
trusts from Van Kampen Merritt. The ability to 
protect your assets with insurance for auto, home 
and business from Crum and Forster. Life insur- 
ance and annuities to make your retirement more 
secure from Xerox Life. Investment banking 
and pension fund management and administra- 
tion from Furman Selz. And the ability to lease 


anything from a fleet of fishing vessels. to a 
Xerox copier from Xerox Credit Corporation. 

They ’re all part of Xerox Financial Services; a 
diversified group of financial companies with a 
singular standard of excellence. All geared to 
help make your future look bright. 

So you can have your day in the sun. 

To find out how you can put the power of 
The Xerox Financial Machine to work for you, 
write Xerox Financial Services, P.O. Box 5000, 
Norwalk, CT 06856. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINE 







There's no 
substitute 


for Good 
Service 


TIME's service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
541-2000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


[3.A Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 


Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 











American Scene 





Mustang Meadows Ranch 


Halfway House 








For Horses 





A rancher creates a haven for 
living symbols of the Old West 








BY MELANIE L. STEPHENS 
heir high-pitched whinnies roll across 


T the plains like a tumbleweed-scatter- 
ing wind. At dusk one of them rears and 
paws the air, casting a silhouette that is the 
very image of freedom. These are mus- 
tangs, the legendary wild horses of the 
American West. Two decades ago, mus- 
tangs were headed for extinction. Now, at 
Mustang Meadows Ranch, a 32,000-acre 
spread near St. Francis, S. Dak., 1,500 of 
them have found sanctuary and a managed 
independence that may help assure their 
survival. 

Descended from horses that escaped 
from Spanish herds, millions of mustangs 
roamed the prairie at the start of the 19th 
century. But as the wildness went out of the 
West and more and more rangeland was 
plowed for crops or fenced off for cattle, 
the number of mustangs dwindled. By 1970 











only 17,000 were left, despite the passage 
of federal laws that banned the use of air- 
planes and motor vehicles to round them 
up for slaughter. In 1971 Congress re- 
sponded to a massive letter-writing cam- 
paign by enacting the Wild Free-Roaming 
Horses and Burros Act, which assigned the 
federal Bureau of Land Management the 
responsibility for protecting these “living 
symbols of the historic and pioneer spirit of 
the West.” 

Under BLM, the mustangs have recov- 
ered: 42,000 horses now run free on the 
range. But their numbers have greatly sur- 
passed the ability of the land to support 
them. To ease the overpopulation, BLM in 
1976 inaugurated a national Adopt-a- 
Horse program, under which 90,000 wild 
horses have been sold to private owners. 
But the mustangs taken off the range an- 
nually include many that are too old, crip- 
pled, ugly or mean to make good pets. Un- 


No longer imprisoned in dusty corrals, these mustangs are still not entirely free 


“Most people feel there should be 
some place for wild horses because they’re so 
important in our past.” 
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GOOD NEWS 





FIREMAN'S FUND POLICY 
ALLOWS STRICKEN SATELLITE TV 
BROADCAST COMPANY TO 
EXECUTE PERFECT HAND-OFF 
BY GAME TIME. 


If you want good news about 
property or casualty insurance, buy 
it from someone who knows your 
business. 

Take the case of Keystone Com- 
munications, a Salt Lake City based 
television transmission company 
which supplies live international 
coverage of the Rose Bowl* every 
New Year's Day. 

Last year, just three days before 
the game, a fire severely damaged 
its facilities, resulting in a $2 mil- 
lion loss. And the real possibility 
that millions of people around the 
world would miss this country's 
premier college bowl game. 

Fortunately, the Fireman's Fund 
policy not only covered Keystone in 
the event that it was unable to honor 
its commitments, but enabled the 
company to subcontract the broad- 
cast without interruption. 

Within 24 hours Fireman's 
Fund had analyzed the loss and 
arranged for funds to eliminate capi 
tal flow problems. It was business 
as usual at Keystone. 

Good news doesn't get much 
better. And that’s how Fireman's 
Fund, working only through the 
finest independent agents, has suc- 
cessfully insured businesses and 
individuals for over 126 years. 





om. 


Armchair experts watch replays, not reruns, thanks to Fireman's Fund coverage for Keystone Communications 


Fireman's 


Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News, _ Fund 














COVER STORY: HOW TO FINANCE A 
COMFORTABLE RETIREMENT 


WHAT YOU NEED TO DO FOR A GREAT RETIREMENT! 
In this Special Guide, MONEY outlines a 

pro-active method to retirement planning. Your 

years after work should be the most rewarding 

and MONEY will show you how to make them 
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til two years ago, thousands of 
unadoptable mustangs were crowded into 
dusty feeding pens in Nebraska, Nevada 
and Texas at a cost to taxpayers of $13 mil- 
lion a year. 

Enter Dayton Hyde, an Oregon ranch- 
er with a reputation for unorthodox man- 
agement and a deep interest in conserva- 
tion. “In my travels I kept going by feedlots 
seeing these poor creatures cooped up,” 
says Hyde, 64. “I thought, That’s no way to 
treat a wild horse. My dream was to get 
these horses out of the feedlots and run- 
ning free again.” 

In 1988 Hyde founded the nonprofit In- 
stitute for Range and the American Mus- 
tang in order to create sanctuaries—retire- 


ment homes of sorts—where unadoptable | 


wild horses could once again roam freely. 
He convinced BLM that with foundation and 
public funds he could establish a self-sus- 
taining sanctuary within three years. IRAM’s 
first project was a 12,600-acre sanctuary in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota that 
opened last year. Tourists pay $15 to view 
300 mustangs running on high plateaus of 
ponderosa pine. The project makes Hyde 
smile. “The horses are finally getting over 
their depression,” he says. “They got so 
bored in the feedlots that they didn’t know 
how to run anymore.” 

Hyde’s ambition went beyond his suc- 
cesses at the Black Hills sanctuary. He next 
sought to establish a larger range that could 
accommodate thousands of horses. But 
since IRAM lacked both money and land, 
Hyde needed the help of a private investor. 
He turned out to be Alan Day, an owner of 
cattle ranches in Arizona and Nebraska. 
Day, says Hyde, “knew how to manage grass 
and was not afraid of the immensity of my 


dream.” 


ay also knew a good business deal 

when he saw it. “America’s gone fat 
and sloppy, and for someone who’s willing 
to go out there and kick ass, there’s a lot of 
opportunity,” he says. In the case of Mus- 
tang Meadows, Day and his two partners 
anticipated earning a $50,000 annual profit 
from a huge tract they assembled by buying 
22,000 acres for $1.4 million and leasing 
10,000 adjoining acres from the Sioux Indi- 
ans. The money would come from IRAM’s 
contract with BLM and the state of South 
Dakota, which pays the sanctuary an 85¢- 
per-day subsidy per horse. 

The first mustangs arrived in August 
1988. After being cooped up in corrals any- 
where from one month to several years, 
they needed to readjust psychologically to 
the comparative freedom of the ranch’s 
open pastures. By gradually approaching 
the wary mustangs in corrals, Day and his 
wranglers taught them to become comfort- 
able around people. “They have had so 
much negative training before they get here, 
they think they are going to suffer if they see 
a man on horseback,” says Day. “We want 
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AmericanScene __ 
to show them that we are not the enemy.” 
Out of the corrals, the mustangs are rotated 
to one of twelve pastures, then moved peri- 
odically to allow the grass to regrow. “I'm a 
grass specialist,” Day explains. “Though 
some people have romantic notions of the 
operation, I have to look at it as cash flow. It 
has to make financial sense.” This year po- 
tential profits evaporated in the worst 
drought in memory. 

Some critics say that being the brother 
of U.S. Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor may have helped Day get the 
BLM contract. But, scoffs Day, “Sandra 
doesn’t even drive 56 m.p.h. She didn’t even 
know about this until it was a done deal.” A 
more serious complaint about Day’s tech- 
niques has been lodged by environmental- 
ists who believe that wild horses ought to be 
just that—wild. “They're nothing but a big 
herd of domestic horses,” says Donna Ew- 
ing, president of the Illinois-based Hooved 
Animal Humane Society and a former col- 
league of Hyde’s. Mustang Meadows, Ew- 
ing charges, is “another ploy by BLM to elim- 
inate the wild horse. Hyde and Day are 
cattlemen, and who has been the biggest en- 
emy of horses?” According to Ewing, “The 
horses are harassed. There is a lack of rock 
to keep their hooves trimmed naturally, so 
they have to round them up and trim their 
hooves twice a year. The climate is severe, 
and there is no natural shelter.” 


D ay scoffs at such criticism. Mustang- 
management techniques like “herd- 
behavior modification,” he claims, are ¢s- 
sential. “Nobody in the world,” he boasts, 
“has ever managed wild horses on this 
scale.” 

Day has made a believer out of John 
Boyles, chief of the Wild Horses and Burros 
division of BLM. “The situation [at Mustang 
Meadows] is about as close to natural as you 
can get,” says Boyles. “As long as Congress 
says we can’t destroy healthy excess animals, 
the sanctuary gives us the least-cost alterna- 
tive to keeping the horses we can’t place in 
private homes.”” BLM has awarded a con- 
tract for a second sanctuary in Oklahoma. 

Such sanctuaries could eventually save 
taxpayers $2.5 million a year. But they will 
never satisfy everyone with an opinion 
about wild horses. Animal-rights activists 
and Old West buffs decry any fettering of 
the mustangs’ ability to roam the plains. 
Ranchers object that free-running herds 
pose threats to pastures and water that cat- 
tle need. “Most people feel there should be 
some place in the U.S. for wild horses be- 
cause they're so important in our past,” 
says Boyles. “But we recognize the range is 
only going to support so many. The two ba- 
sic questions are, How many should we 
have? and What should we do with the ex- 
cess animals?” Until these questions are 
answered, sanctuaries can provide mus- 
tangs a haven somewhere between unbri- 
dled liberty and galloping into extinction. = 
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Letters 


BUILDING ANEW WORLD 


“Whata 
different kind of 
East-West 
relations my 
children will 


experience in 
the 1990s.” 


Gary Gray, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Mikhail Gorbachev announced the end 
of the cold war at the Malta summit [East- 
West, Dec. 11]. But he and President 
Bush failed to mention that the next major 
confrontation, the trade war, is already un- 
der way. Will we see the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union emerge as uneasy allies once 
again in a common effort to contain Ger- 
many and Japan? 

John Hansen-Flaschen 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 











It is apparent that neither the Soviet 
Union nor the U.S. has a clear vision of de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe, let alone a 


| policy on how to respond to them. We are 


only beginning to understand the real 
achievement of Lech Walesa and his Soli- 
darity movement. Seeing the political vac- 
uum that exists in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, I suspect that those two 
countries wish they had their own Walesas. 
Karl Pagac 

London 





Compared with what I grew up with in 
the late ’50s and early ’60s, what a different 
kind of East-West relations my children 
will experience in the 1990s. 

Gary Gray 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





Aquino Under Siege 


President Aquino’s decision to request 


| American military aid during the recent at- 


tempted coup was not made in a moment 
of panic [WoRLD, Dec. 11]. It was arrived 
at after calm deliberation and evaluation. 
The government and people of the Philip- 
pines will always be grateful for America’s 
help and recognize it as a fine display of 
commitment to democracy. However, hon- 
or and credit should be given to the loyal 
Philippine officers and troops who bore 
the brunt of crushing the coup. U.S. assis- 
tance was availed of only as it was needed. 
Emmanuel Pelaez 
Philippine Ambassador to the U.S. 
Washington 


So the mighty U.S. displayed its power 
again. The corruption of the Aquino gov- 
ernment and the discontent of the Filipino 
people will result in another rebellion. 
Americans, give us a break and mind your 
own business. 

Cynthia Schmiedlechner 
Salzburg 




















The latest in time-sharing. We have a great place 


can be together. To do some catching up 
Call your travel agent or Amtrak at 








The Filipino political élite should re- 
member it is there to run a country and not 
to fulfill personal ambitions. 

Julie Ai 
Hong Kong 


The Ultimate Question 


Your article indicates that the Supreme 
Court must determine whether the state 
should have the power to decide to end the 
life of a person in a persistent vegetative 
state [ErHics, Dec, 11]. To discontinue 
life-support measures in response [tO a pa- 
tient’s signed living will enhances personal 
autonomy. But to stop such measures at 
the request of the patient’s family endan- 
gers the lives of those too disabled to speak 
for themselves. The family to whom a pa- 
tient is an emotional if not a financial bur- 
den is hardly in a position to make an unbi- 
ased judgment about whether it is in the 
patient's best interests to be allowed to die. 

Felicia Ackerman 

Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Brown University 

Providence 


Our son suffered head injuries that left 
him in a persistent vegetative state. We are 
faced with choosing whether 1) to ask that 
the feeding tube be removed and watch 
our son slowly starve to death or 2) to wait 
until he gets some infection and then re- 





quest that treatment be withheld, resulting 
in possible death. Perhaps someone else 
could select one of these options. We can- 
not. If we had the choice we would prefer 
to have him injected with a drug that would 
let life slip gently out of him. Eventually, 
the laws must be changed and these poor 
damaged bodies allowed to go to their rest 
Abigail and Bobby Gene Willis 

Austin 


Mother Teresa’s Qualities 


There is enough in your interview with 
Mother Teresa to challenge and convict 
any of us [INTERVIEW, Dec. 4]. But her 
comment on abortion—“If a mother can 
kill her own child, then what is left of the 
West to be destroyed?” —fairly leaps off 
the page. Those who champion the rights 
of women need to understand that a desire 
to protect the unborn is not synonymous 
with a desire to oppress women 

Lynette and Mark Hunt 
Fair Oaks, Calif 


It’s too bad that Mother Teresa cannot 
view other religions as being as valid and as 
authentic as her own Roman Catholicism. 
Her holier-than-thou attitude toward Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Islam and Judaism 
smacks of bigotry and condescension. 

Daniel Bloom 
Juneau 


Amiga Amigos 
Despite your assessment that Commo- 
dore’s Amiga personal computer is “an ag- 
ing star” with a “fading image” [BUSINEss, 
Oct. 30], it is, as most open-minded com- 
puter people know, the most creatively de- 
signed of all the PCs. It has suffered only 
because its brain-dead rivals have had the 
advantage of a much more effective mar- 
keting muscle behind them. Now that the 
company is finally taking steps to remedy 
this, you take a cheap shot at its efforts 

That is dirty pool 
John Boylan 
Los Angele 5 


As consumers become dissatisfied with 
the limitations of clone hardware and soft- 
ware, there is no reason to be pessimistic 
about the prospects for the Amiga. It can 
truly be said that a demand for fresh ap 
proaches and easicr-to-use systems is what 
the Amiga is all about. The potential capa 
bilities of the Amiga’s architecture and op 
erating system are still being discovered 
and developed, with all the best yet to 
come. “Just squeaking along,” you say? 
Actually, the situation is quite the con 
trary. If Commodore doesn’t fumble this 
opportunity, you may learn that the Amiga 
has the mouse that roars! 

Travis A. Bissett 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
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—— = Computer.* With 12 megabits of signal processing 
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the picture 
The internal computer looks at the picture before 
you do. In fact, 60 times each second it evaluates 
and enhances the picture. Making scan lines, flicker 
and video noise practically invisible, while increasing 
resolution and improving picture definition. The result of 
all this technology is something anyone can see. An 
improvement to the picture of major proportions 
Actually, this Prism Projection TV can produce two in- 
credible images. A video image and a stereo image. Its 
sophisticated high-fidelity stereo system has features 
you'd expect to find in one of today's sophisticated 
audio/video receivers, including an advanced MTS 
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dbx? noise reduction and even a graphic equalizer. 
And to make sure the experience of owning a Prism 
Television is unequaled, we created the Prism Club 
Its privileges include priority in-home service and toll- 
free telephone information hot lines to help answer 
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Prism |DTV—even if you're not an engineer you can 


see why its technology is so impressive. 9 
TV picture simulated 
“Based on memory Capacity Comparisons 
**Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories 
Licensing Corp. 
* dbx is a registered trademark 
of dbx, Inc 
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yields, many investors 
prefer to use money market 
funds for their savings. And 
today, many investors are 
choosing Spartan” Money 
Market Fund, which offers 
Fidelity’s highest money 
market yields. 

This low-cost, no-load 
mutual fund, while not 
FDIC insured like bank 
accounts and CDs, is spe- 
cifically designed for long- 
term investors looking for 
asecure way to build their 
savings—or their IRA or 
Keogh retirement accounts. 
And, Spartan Money Mar- 
ket Fund's yields are signifi- 
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cantly above those offered by bank money market 
accounts and CDs." Of course, unlike CDs, which 
lock you into a fixed rate, Spartan’s yield varies with 
market conditions. 
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today’s highest money market yields. 
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“Abominable No Man” Rifkin 
Social activist Jeremy Rifkin is definite- 
ly not “the Most Hated Man in Science” 
[PROFILE, Dec. 4]. But he would like to be. 
I have debated many issues with Rifkin. If 
he had not been around, we would have 
had to invent him because he has forced 
discussion of topics on behalf of the public 
that otherwise might not have been aired. 
His problem is that he attacks important 
and unimportant problems with the same 
ardor. He is aware that he can get the most 
publicity by playing devil’s advocate. 
Someday, when he begins to see there is 
good in science and technology and their 
potentially useful applications for improv- 
ing the human condition, he will become a 

respected voice. 

Fred Rapp, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Microbiology 
Pennsylvania State University 
Hershey, Pa. 


If Rifkin had been able to prevent the 
invention of matches, I am sure he would 
have done so. Can you imagine the number 
of items he would have found to include in 
his environmental-impact statement? We 
would be back to striking rocks together to 
light a fire. 

Harry Harwood 
New York City 


It is easy to fault Rifkin for his gadfly 
tactics and use of hyperbole, but he is not 
fighting on a level field. Frequently in op- 
position to him are powerful generals: gen- 


eral indifference, General Electric and | 


General Motors, as well as various gener- 
als in the Pentagon. 
Robert Forman 
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RISING STAR 


Luke Ives Pontifell, Harvard University 


74 | Bree since I can 
remember, I have 
loved books—not only the 
words in them, but also the 
physical aspect of the books 
themselves.” 
Luke Ives Pontifell practices 


a vanishing craft: he is a 
maker of books, an artisan 
who founded his Thornwillow 
Press at age 16. Heir tothe 
great tradition of Gutenbe 

and William Caxton, Pontifell 
has handprinted books by 
William L. Shirer and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. , feeding 
paper one sheet at a time intoa 
vintage letterpress. His latest 
book is Remembering the 
Moon, by Walter Cronkite. 
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RISING STAR 


Connie Flieder, University of Colorado at Denver 


or eleven years Connie 

Flieder has taken into her 
home some of society’s most 
tragic victims: children who 


are terminally ill or subjects of 


physical and sexual abuse. 

In addition to her work as a 
court-appointed medical fos- 
ter mother, Connie also trains 
parents to deal with children 
with special needs. 

An outstanding student, 
Connie returned to college to 
pursue a medical degree in 
pediatrics. “In this role,” she 
says, “*I will go beyond pick- 
ing up the pieces of shattered 
children—and prevent abuse 
before it starts.” 


















Early Wednesday morning, the President worked the phone to foreign leaders while American forces set Panama City ablaze in the neighborhood 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


All afternoon George Bush act- 

\ ed the gracious host to 50 old 

Bz (> friends and family members at a 
Set White House Christmas party, 
£ £ oups 

of children on the ultimate guided tour 
(only the presidential bedroom was off lim- 
its). As the guests were leaving, a group of 
men slipped from behind the security 
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With the invasion of Panama, a bolder—and 
riskier—Bush foreign policy emerges 


ax 


screens on the ground floor and headed for 
the elevator to the family livins 

But their timing was slightly off. 1 

into the last departing guest, a wo 
recognized them: Joint Chicfs 
Chairman Colin Powell, Secretary of De 
fense Dick Cheney, National Security Ad 
viser Brent Scowcroft and White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. “Oh, oh, 
the woman remarked. “Business as usual.” 
Not quite. The group was on Its way to 


plan the biggest U.S. military operation 
since Viet Nam: the invasion of Panama, 
launched two nights later. But perhaps she 
was not totally mistaken. If war prepara- 
tions are scarcely usual in the Bush White 
House, they are not as stunningly out of 
character as they would have seemed only 
a few months ago. The Panama invasion 
marks the latest, but far from the first, 

e In a mMOnumental transformation of 
Bush 


George from a President whose 











around Noriega’s headquarters 


overriding imperative during his initial 
months in office was to avoid doing “some- 
thing dumb,” to a self-confident chief map 
ping a bold and individual—if not always 
prudent—foreign policy that he is quite 
willing to back with military force 

Nor does Bush hesitate these days to 
take long risks. The Panama invasion was 
supposed to accomplish three goals: 1) 
swiftly rout resistance 2) capture the coun- 


try’s dictator, Manuel Antonio Noriega, 





and bring him to trial in the U.S. on drug 
running charges; 3) install a stable, demo- 
cratic government headed by politicians 
who had apparently won May elections, 
which Noriega later overruled. 

But if the invasion turned out to be less 
than fully successful, the Administration 
would be running grave dangers. At the ex- 
treme, it could bog down in a Viet Nam- 
style guerrilla war directed by a fugitive 
Noriega in the jungles. The Panamanian 
government that the U.S. installed may be 
regarded as American puppets; President 
Guillermo Endara was sworn in by a Pana- 
manian judge, but on an American military 
base at about the time the attack started. A 
drawn-out crisis could sour U.S. relations 
with other Latin American nations, eter- 
nally nervous about Yanqui intervention 
against however noxious a government, 

It was impossible to tell whether the in- 
vasion would end up more like Viet Nam 
or more like Grenada. Some 24,000 U.S 
troops had quickly taken command of most 
of Panama and overwhelmed organized re- 
sistance by the Panama Defense Forces, 
Noriega’s combination army and police 
But Noriega got away and was thought to 
be hiding in the forests or even in the 
sprawling capital city; the U.S. offered a $1 
million reward for information leading to 
his capture 

American troops faced a tough battle 
to restore order in Panama City, where 
looters, some reportedly shouting, “Viva 
Bush!” ransacked stores and homes and 
where Noriega’s misnamed Dignity Battal- 
ions, a paramilitary force, were putting up 
a street-to-street fight. Noriega’s loyalists, 
apparently at his direction, staged hit-and- 


run attacks. On Friday, two days after 
American military commanders began de- 
claring victory, they fired shells at the 
headquarters of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand. The Pentagon admitted that its 
forces had encountered stiffer resistance 
than expected, and Bush ordered an addi 
tional 2,000 troops to Panama as reinforce- 
ments. Meanwhile, Endara and his Vice 
Presidents were still unable to exert much 
authority or start acting like a gov ernment, 
and some U.S. officials were worried about 
whether they had the leadership ability to 
do so. 


n the other hand, most of the 
world signaled its willingness to 


adapt to the U.S. action—pre- 


suming it was successful. At 
home both parties in Congress generally 


applauded the effort to get rid of the egre- 
gious Noriega. “At last,” said Wisconsin 
Democrat Les Aspin, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Latin 
American nations issued formal cond 

nations of the intervention, but one did 1 

have to read very far between the lines to 
detect a sigh of relief that the brutal Pana- 
manian dictator had got his comeuppance 
The 32-member Organization of Ameri 
can States “regretted,” but did not quite 
condemn, the invasion. In recent months 
many Latin leaders had privately expressed 
their revulsion toward Noriega. Nonethe- 
less, no Latin nation would immediately 
recognize the Endara government, and 
Peru recalled its Ambassador to Washing- 
ton in protest. The Soviet Union de- 
nounced the invasion as a violation of in- 
ternational law but hastily added that it 





Guarding the rubble as the conflict shifted to small-scale street warfare 
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saw no reason why that should damage 
East-West relations. The unspoken mes- 
sage seemed to be that Moscow would rec- 
ognize a sphere of influence in which the 
U.S. could operate with a free hand so long 
as Washington returned the favor. 

Much could change, however, if the 
US. is unable to bring home quickly the 
11,000 extra troops it dispatched for the in- 
vasion (13,000 were already on hand at 
permanent bases in Panama). After the far 





dent who was roundly denounced as a 


| wimp as recently as October, when the 


U.S. stood aside as a Panamanian coup 


| against Noriega failed and the dictator exe- 


cuted its leaders, But the October episode 
aside, Bush has been displaying a new vigor 
and assurance in foreign policy for months 
now. The Panama invasion only pointed it 
up. “I think there are an awful lot of people 
out there who may have had some errone- 
ous impressions of the President who had 





smaller invasion of Grenada, U.S. forces 
remained for six weeks; the Marines who 
invaded the Dominican Republic to thwart 
a leftist coup in 1965 were not completely 
withdrawn for 18 months. 

At minimum Washington will have to 
rebuild a Panamanian economy that 
American sanctions against Noriega have 
shattered. Unemployment in Panama has 
passed 20% and the banking system is a 
shambles, scarcely an environment condu- 
cive to stable democracy. Rebuilding could 
| take years and put a new strain on a U.S. 
budget already heavily in deficit. 

None of which fazed George Bush in 
the slightest. At a news conference Thurs- 
day the usually reserved President seemed 
| almost cocky. American casualties in the 
Panama operation—more than a score 
dead and 200 wounded at week’s end— 
were heartbreaking but nevertheless 
“worth it,” said Bush. He closed with a 
note of defiant self-confidence: “I have an 
obligation as President to conduct the for- 
eign policy of this country the way I see fit 
... if the American people don’t like it, I 
expect they'll get somebody else to take my 
job, but I’m going to keep doing it.” 

That did not sound much like the Presi- 








The U.S. estimated it would take at least a week just to pacify the capital. 


them dramatically changed in the last sev- 
eral weeks or so,” says House Republican 
leader Robert Michel. A White House of- 
ficial adds that the President is delighted to 
have put to rest the frequent stories from 
the 1988 campaign “about how George 
Bush is run by his handlers and can’t do 
anything on his own.” 

Bush began acting very much on his 
own last May, when he put together U.S. 
proposals for sweeping cuts in convention- 
al forces in Europe that pleased the NATO 
allies and intrigued the Soviets. In July he 
followed up by secretly inviting Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev to the sum- 
mit off Malta. Bush had insisted that it 
would be a get-acquainted session without 
an agenda, but at their meeting in early 
December he handed Gorbachev a list of 
21 American proposals that drew a gener- 
ally favorable response. Simultaneously, 
the President authorized U.S. aircraft to go 
into action in the Philippines, helping 
squelch an attempted coup against Presi- 


When Noriega’s troops were gone, no one replaced them. Looters flooded Panama City’s street: 





dent Corazon Aquino by flying “cover” | 


over rebel air bases and preventing muti- 
neer pilots from taking off. 

Not all Bush’s initiatives have come 
across as wise. The President seemed to be 





.” 
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toadying to the communist Chinese rulers 
who massacred pro-democracy demon- 
strators last June. He made a mockery of 
his sanctions against Beijing—which called 
for, among other things, a ban on high-lev- 
el political exchanges—by twice sending 
Scowcroft and Deputy Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger to the Chinese cap- 
ital; their first visit, in July, came to light 
only last week. Beijing has yet to recipro- 
cate with any significant concession, and 
last week expressed “utmost 
shock and strong condemna- 
tion” of the Panama invasion. 
¢ But the U.S. moves furthered a 
bold and individual policy. 
* Bush, who was once envoy to 
China, believes the strategic re- 
lationship with the Middle 
Kingdom to be all important 
and is willing to nurture it at 
whatever cost in criticism. 

Bush still has what ball- 
players call “rabbit ears,” which 
pick up even the smallest criti- 
cism. Administration officials 
acknowledge that all his initia- 
tives (other than China) were in 
part responses to carping, real 
or potential. Early on, the Presi- 


2 
z 
> 


cautious in dealing with arms 
control and Gorbachev. Had he 
let a coup topple Aquino, he 
would have been denounced for 
losing a democratically elected 
ally in the Philippines. 

The President, at minimum, 
seems to have decided that it is 
better to be criticized for action 
than for dithering. His growing self-confi- 





dent was assailed for being too | 


dence has been helped along, aides assert, | 


by his well-developed personal relations 
with other world leaders, whom he inces- 
santly writes and telephones. (Bush and 
Vice President Dan Quayle were busy until 
3 o'clock the night of the Panama invasion, 
calling foreign leaders to inform them of 
the President’s decision.) These contacts, 
aides say, have given Bush a feel for how 
the world will react to any particular U.S. 
move —or, in other words, for what he can 
and cannot get away with. 

A less attractive aspect of the Presi- 
dent’s new decisiveness is his obsession 
with secrecy. There is an aura of scary 
smugness about Bush these days, a school- 
boyish delight in saying, as he did to report- 
ers about the Malta summit, “I knew some- 
thing you didn’t.” Secrecy obviously is 
necessary in planning something like a 
Panama invasion. But Bush and his confi- 
dants have on occasion carried it to the 
point of deliberately misleading Congress 
and the public—not to mention ranking 
members of their own Administration—as 
with the supposed ban on high-level politi- 
cal talks with the Chinese. 

The Panama decision in particular was 











held within a small circle; Joint Chicfs 
spokesman Colonel William Smullen as- 
serts that “there were a handful, really a 
small number, of people in this entire 
building [the Pentagon] who knew this op- 
eration was going to happen.” In retro- 
spect, though, the invasion looks inevita- 
ble. The U.S. through two Administrations 
built Noriega into a menacing monster 
instead of what he was, the tin-pot dictator 
of a not very important country—and put 
its credibility on the line in declaring that 
he had to go. But everything Washington 
tried—propaganda, economic 
sanctions, attempts to foment a 
coup—failed. The Pentagon 
prepared fresh contingency 
plans for an invasion at least as 
early as last spring; they were 
the subject of one of the first 
briefings Defense Secretary 
Cheney received when he took 
over. The plans were updated 
in the summer, and much more 
intensively by Joint Chiefs 
Chairman Powell after the un- 
successful Oct. 3 coup. Stung by 
the derisive criticism about his 
inaction then, Bush appeared 
to be waiting eagerly for some 
justification to send in the 
troops. 

Noriega obligingly provided 
it. The dictator had his rubber- 
stamp People’s Assembly name 
him “Maximum Leader” and 
declare that American provoca- 
tions created a “state of war” 
between the two countries. 
That coincided with attacks on 
U.S. servicemen in Panama. 
There had previously been hun- 
dreds of similar incidents and not all one- 
sided; in an altercation outside a laundry in 
Panama City, a U.S. officer, who was not 
supposed to be carrying a gun, shot and 
wounded a Panamanian. It is possible too 
that Washington took Noriega’s declaration 
of “war” more seriously than it was intend- 
ed. Nonetheless, the President and his aides 
feared that Noriega had finally succumbed 
to hubris and lost all restraint. 

The Sunday, Dec. 17, meeting in the 
White House following the Christmas par- 
ty “started as an in-depth briefing” of Bush 
by his senior aides, says a participant. The 
President was especially infuriated to hear 
details of the incident in which an Ameri- 
can Navy lieutenant was pulled out of a car 
and beaten by Panama Defense Forces sol- 
diers while his wife was threatened with 
gang rape. “Enough is enough,” said Bush. 
“This guy [Noriega] is not going to lay off. 
It will only get worse.” 

The meeting turned to a consideration 
of options. One was a “surgical” paramili- 
tary attempt to capture Noriega. It was re- 
jected as too iffy and risky (probably wise- 
ly, in view of the later inability of American 
forces to snatch the dictator during the in- 
vasion). Powell outlined the plan for a full 








invasion, forthrightly telling Bush that 
“there is no way this operation is not going 
to result in casualties” among both U.S. 
servicemen and Panamanian Civilians. 
Bush listened and then simply said, “Let’s 
do it” —by far the most fateful three words 
of his presidency to date. 

Among other reasons, the invasion was 
notable as perhaps the biggest U.S. foreign 
policy venture in 40 years that had nothing 
to do with containment of communism. 
Nobody ever pretended to find reds among 
Noriega’s entourage or voiced any fear 





Adoor gunner ona U.S. helicopter looks down jon the Panama Canal the day of the invasion 





White House aides point out that 
Bush’s policies, notably the cozying up to 
China, are not always pro-democracy. The 
Philippines and Panama were special cases 
in which the U.S. had historic ties with the 
countries involved, major assets to pro- 
tect—the Panama Canal and sea and air 
bases in the Philippines—and strong mili- 
tary forces on the scene and ready for ac- 
tion. Says a senior Administration official: 
“It’s always nice, of course, when you can 
intervene on behalf of democrats, but 
that’s not always possible.” 


(HANAD 








that Panama would go communist. Com- 
munism also was only a peripheral issue in 
the Philippines intervention. One reason 
the Philippine military dislikes Aquino is 
that it feels she has not been vigorous 
enough in suppressing communist guerril- 
las. But the main issue for Bush was simply 
the survival of a democratically elected 
government that Washington had helped 
to install in place of the late dictator Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. In fact, Bush has militarily 
intervened for the most part where com- 
munism was not an issue. Where it is, his 
record is mixed: military aid to anticom- 
munist forces in Afghanistan and El Salva- 
dor but attempts to find a political solution 
in Cambodia and Nicaragua. 


oes this suggest a new post-cold- 
war foreign policy that casts the 
U.S. as a different kind of world 
policeman, acting to save de- 
mocracy rather than to stop Soviet expan- 
sionism? Administration officials vehe- 
mently deny any attempt to proclaim a 
Bush Doctrine of once a democracy always 
a democracy—a mirror image of the now 
discredited Brezhnev Doctrine of 
communist ever communist. 


once 





It was impossible to tell if the American action would end up more like Grenada—or Viet Nam. 


On the other hand, officials affirm that 
Bush is showing a new willingness to use 
American military power to further U.S. 
interests that have little or nothing to do 
with communism—suppressing drug traf- 
fic or terrorism, for example. U.S. helicop- 
ter pilots have been supporting drug-eradi- 
cation efforts in Peru and Guatemala, 
though Peru last week called a halt to joint 
antidrug action in protest against the Pana- 
ma invasion. The Washington Post has 
quoted Joint Chiefs Chairman Powell as 
telling colleagues that “we have to put a 
shingle outside our door saying SUPER- 
POWER LIVES HERE, no matter what the 
Soviets do, even if they evacuate from 
Eastern Europe.” That may be a better 
summary of the reasoning behind the Pan- 
ama invasion than any other. 

But all that comes with a gigantic if: it as- 
sumes the operation in Panama will succeed 
quickly ata relatively light cost. Of all the les- 
sons of foreign policy, the one that seems to 
apply most directly to Panama is that a fait 
accompli will be accepted by domestic and 
world opinion—but that few setbacks are as 
damaging as a fait accompli that is not quite 
accompli. — Reported by Dan Goodgame, 
Christopher Ogden and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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Sowing Dragon’s Teeth 


How Operation Just Cause “decapitated” Panama’s Defense Forces, then 
bogged down in scattered, and surprisingly tough, street fighting 


BYED MAGNUSON 


Operation Just Cause was less 
than eight hours old, but Gener- 
al Colin Powell was all but de- 
claring victory. As Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney looked on 
approvingly, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff boasted that a 24,000-man 
U.S. force had “decapitated” Manuel An- 
tonio Noriega’s army and seized control of 
strategic facilities along the Panama Canal. 
Though the crafty dictator was still on the 
loose, Powell said that it was only a matter 
of time before U.S. soldiers tracked him 
| down. The only bad news in Powell's rosy 
report was the uncertain fate of a dozen 
American hostages, seized by fleeing Pana- 
manian irregulars as they cut and ran from 
approaching American troops. 
On the battleground in Panama, how- 





ever, a far less optimistic drama was unfold- | 


ing. Confounding Pentagon hopes that 
Noriega’s Panama Defense Forces would 
quickly crumble under a devastating U.S. 
onslaught, the fugitive dictator’s men were 
preparing a determined counterattack. In- 
stead of the quick and decisive knockout 
U.S. commanders had sought, the invasion 
was in danger of degenerating into a nasty 
street fight in densely populated Panama 


City. House-to-house fighting in a crowded | 





FRIDAY 12/15 SATURDAY 
Noriega’s rubber-stamp Marine Robert Paz is killed 
assembly proclaims him when Panamanian soldiers 
“Maximum Leader” and open fire at a roadblock. A 
declares that a “state of Navy officer and his wife see 
war” exists between the attack, are detained and 
Panama and terrorized. 
the U.S. 
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urban area was something military plan- 
ners were leery of because of the threat to 
civilians. 

In recent months the Pentagon had qui- 
etly bolstered American forces in Panama 
in preparation for a possible strike, adding 
4,500 combat troops, as well as tanks and at- 
tack helicopters, to the 8,500 soldiers al- 
ready deployed at U.S. bases. The force was 
so strong that Pentagon planners had brief- 
ly considered dispatching a column of U.S. 
troops to nab Noriega during an ill-fated 
uprising by P.D.F. officers last October. 
That daring plan was quickly—and, as it 
turned out, wisely—discarded as too risky 
and uncertain. 

Just how risky became clear as Opera- 
tion Just Cause got under way. Many of 


Noriega’s 4,000 best troops, including units | 


that had raced to his rescue during the 
failed coup, were posted far outside Pana- 
ma City. Another, less predictable menace 
was posed by the brutal Dignity Battalions: 
8,000 fanatical pro-Noriega irregulars who 
had savagely attacked opposition leaders in 
the aftermath of last May’s aborted elec- 
tion. Confronted by superior American 
forces, many P.D.F. soldiers slipped away, 
only to reappear later and launch counter- 
attacks in Panama City. 

When George Bush ordered military 
action against the increasingly arrogant dic- 





tator, the Pentagon put the finishing touch- 
es on the option it preferred and had been 
secretly preparing to implement: a massive 
simultaneous assault on all P.D.F. strong- 
holds by a combination of forces already in 
Panama and a huge airlift of reinforce- 
ments from bases in the U.S. 

The plan called for overwhelming 
American forces to intimidate and neutral- 
ize the P.D.F. while special units secured vi- 
tal dams and the electrical facilities power- 
ing the Panama Canal. Once organized 
resistance had been shattered, military po- 
lice and other units trained in MouT—mili- 
tary operations in urban terrain—would 
undertake the house-to-house battle 
against the Dignity Battalions. At Southern 
Command Headquarters in Panama City, 
the arrival of General Maxwell Thurman 
last Oct. 1 brought a marked change in 
mood. Unlike his predecessor, General 
Frederick Woerner, Thurman saw Noriega 
as primarily a military rather than a poli- 
tical problem. According to Pentagon 
sources, Thurman had been bristling for a 
fight since American troops stood helpless- 
ly by while the October coup was crushed. 

As Wednesday's H hour approached, 
huge military transports were landing at 
ten-minute intervals at Howard Air Force 
Base, doubtless alerting Noriega that a 
U.S. strike might soon be under way. Pen- 


_ 

SUNDAY MONDAY-TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
Declaring that the lives of Tensions in Panama heighten as a U.S. Army lieutenant About the time the invasion 
Americans are in danger, wounds a Panama Defense Forces corporal who was begins, Guillermo Endara is 
Bush secretly orders the apparently reaching for his gun. On Tuesday afternoon, U.S. sworn in at a U.S. military 
Pentagon to invade Panama, military transport planes begin landing at Howard Air Force base as President of a new 
capture Noriega and Base at ten-minute intervals. Panamanian government. 
establish a democratic 
government. 
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tagon spokesmen dismissed the airlift as a 
| routine exercise. But total surprise had 
never loomed large in Pentagon planning, 
which depended on vastly superior man- 
power, firepower and speedy execution. 

The initial phases of Operation Just 
Cause went off as planned. Shortly before 
midnight Tuesday, guests at Panama City’s 
ritzy Marriott Caesar Park Hotel were 
awakened by sporadic shooting. A 
team of Navy SEALs (sea, air and 
| land capability) rushed the nearby 
| private Paitilla Airport, where No- 
riega kept a potential getaway 
Learjet. In a brief but vicious fire- 
fight the SEALs overwhelmed 
guards, secured the landing strip 
and destroyed the aircraft. But four 
SEALS were killed, perhaps the ear- 
liest casualties of the conflict. Oth- 
er SEALS died while disabling boats 
Noriega could have used to make 
an escape by sea. 

At around 12:15 a.m. Wednes- 
day, residents of century-old wood- 
en houses ringing Noriega’s sprawl- 
ing P.D.F. headquarters, called the 


TASK FORCE RED 

Army Rangers capture the Rio Hato 
barracks where two companies of 
Panamanian troops are stationed. In the 
east, they seize the Torrijos International 
Airport and block a bridge across the 
Pacora River. 


Bridge of 
the Americas 
Fort 
To Amador 
Howard Joint U.S.- 
AF.B. Panama 
Base 


TASK FORCE SEMPER FIDELIS 


Marines and Army light infantry units secure the Bridge of the 


Americas and Howard Air Force Base. 


Comandancia, were startled by the roar of 
circling U.S. AC-130 combat Talon gun- 
: J , 
ships and attack choppers, then the rumble 
of tanks in the streets. The tanks fired bar- 
rage after barrage at Noriega’s official lair, 
and the sky was lit by antiaircraft tracers. 
The streets soon began to fill as terrified 


residents ran out of their flaming houses. | 


An unknown number died in their homes; 






























CARIBBEAI 


TASK FORCE ATLANTIC 

Infantry and Airborne troops overwhelm 
Panamanian infantry and naval infantry 
units. They also secure the vital Madden 
Dam and liberate 48 prisoners involved in 
the October uprising from a prison 

at Gamboa. 


a eich Lanta ory 


many were injured. Meanwhile, U.S. infan- 
try units at Fort Amador opened fire with 
howitzers against P.D.F. barracks situated 
conveniently nearby at the facility shared 
by troops of both nations. 

Over the next 24 hours, the American 
force nearly doubled as 9,500 troops, divid- 
ed into five task forces, parachuted out of } 
the Panama skies or scrambled from large 
transport aircraft: 


TASK FORCE ATLANTIC. 
Made up of 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion paratroopers from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., and Seventh Infantry 
troops from Fort Ord, Calif., 
backed by special units, it raced to 
secure vital facilities at the Carib- 
bean end of the canal, near Colén. 
It took over Madden Dam, which 
stores water used to raise and low- 
er ships in the canal’s locks, and 
seized control of the electrical dis- 
tribution center at Cerro Tigre. 
The task force encountered stiff 
resistance from a P.D.F, naval in- 
fantry unit on the northern coast. 


TASK FORCE PACIFIC 

After the Red Force Rangers secure the 
Torrijos Airport, the follow-on forces of 
the 82nd Airborne parachute in safely. 
They prevent the P.D.F.’s Battalion 2000 
and other units from coming to 





15 hostages are 
taken by Panamanian 
gunmen. Other guests 
and employees are 
trapped inside the 
hotel all day. U.S. 
troops arrive in the 
evening, shooting 
their way through 

the resistance. 














Four Navy SEALs are 
killed while capturing 
the airport where 
Noriega's jet was 
parked. 








TASK FORCE BAYONET 


Equipped with artillery, tanks and helicopter gunships, U.S. troops 


assault and destroy the P.D.F. headquarters in downtown Panama 


City. They also bottle up the P.D.F.’s Fifth Infantry Company 


stationed at Fort Amador. 
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Cereb 


travels faster 


Introducing the New 
V6 Hyundai Sonata. 
Since the day it was introduced, 
the midsize Sonata from Hyundai 
has been generating the kind of 
press most cars simply dream about. 
And now, it is giving the editors 
of respected automotive publications 
even more to write about. 
Introducing an engine so impres- 
sive, it's sure to make headlines. This 
optional 3.0-liter overhead-cam V6 
is Hyundai's most advanced power 
plant to date. Along with boasting 


142 horsepower, it offers multi-point 
electronic fuel injection for smooth, 
responsive performance and greater 
fuel efficiency. 

The powerful Sonata has what it 


takes to go head to head with Camry. 


And the matchup against Accord is 
no contest; it doesn’t even offer a V6. 
We're also glad to report that the 
Sonata GLS comes equipped with a 
well-appointed interior that includes 
power windows and door locks, a tilt 
steering wheel, cruise control, power 
steering, and a 6-speaker AM/FM 
stereo cassette system. Plus, plenty 


of passenger room to enjoy it. 

Like any good story, we saved the 
best news for last. Starting at just 
*9999* the Sonata is several thou- 
sand dollars’ less than an Accord 
or Camry. So now that you've read 
all about it, call 1-800-826-CARS 
for the location of your nearest 
Hyundai dealer. 

Because a story like this is worth 
following up on. 


The Sonata from 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 


*BASE MODEL MSRP EXCLUDES FREIGHT. TAXES, TITLE 8 OPTIONS. DEALER'S PRICE MAY VARY **COMPARISON BASED ON MSRP OF COMPARABLY EQUIPPED MODELS 


SEAT BELTS MAKE SENSE. ORINKING AND DRIVING DOESN'T, © 1989 HYUNDA 
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This force also freed 48 p.D.F. prisoners at 
| Gamboa prison. 


TASK FORCE SEMPER FIDELIS. Es- 
sentially a blocking force deployed on Pan- 
ama City’s western border, its Marine rifle 
company and light armored infantry com- 
pany occupied the Bridge of the Americas, 
which spans the canal, to prevent a P.D.F, 
counterattack on the crucial Howard Air 
Force Base. 


TASK FORCE RED. Assigned targets on 
both sides of the capital, its rangers had the 
night’s most difficult chores. As Pathfinder 
planes dropped flares to illuminate the 
drop areas, the Rangers jumped from 
planes that flew as low as 500 ft., 
well within the range of small-arms 
fire. The Rangers on the west land- 
ed near Rio Hato, assaulted the 
barracks of the 6th and 7th P.D.F. 
companies and took 250 prisoners. 
The bulk of pP.p.F. soldiers had 
slipped away. To the east, other 
commandos dropped in large num- 
bers on Torrijos International 
| Airport. 


TASK FORCE PACIFIC. Once 
Task Force Red had secured the 
airport, two waves of 82nd Air- 
borne paratroopers jumped from 
20 C-141 transports. They fanned 
out to assist Rangers and Special 
Forces units that had blocked the 
Pacora River bridge to prevent 
Battalion 2000 from reaching Pan- 
ama City and to turn back any at- 
tack from P.D.F. infantry and caval- 
ry units based at Fort Cimarrén. 
When the Americans reached the 
fort, the crack battalion was no 
longer there. 


TASK FORCE BAYONET. This 
mechanized battalion and light tank 
force attacked the p.p.F. headquar- 
| ters with a vengeance, igniting a 


were in another country, we would kill 
you.” The group was placed in two cars and 
released near the hotel with a final word 
from their captors: “We will continue the 
fight, the struggle.” 


ot until Wednesday night did 
American troops finally fight their 
way through Dignity Battalions to 
protect 64 frightened guests and workers at 
the hotel. The next day one U.S. unit at the 


| hotel sighted a personnel carrier ap- 


proaching and opened fire. The shots were 
returned. In the hotel parking lot a Spanish 
photographer, Juan Antonio Rodriguez, 
was killed and Patrick Chauvel, a photog- 
rapher on assignment for Newsweek, was 





An honor guard carries the coffin of a slain Navy SEAL 


after the American soldiers told the gun- 
men that Noriega had been killed and their 
cause was futile. 

That episode illustrated Noriega’s cru- 
cial role in the continuing resistance. | 
American commanders have made captur- | 
ing him a high priority, since as long as he 
remains at large, some Panamanian units 
might rally around him. Yet the wily dicta- 
tor managed to evade the net. American | 
troops surrounded the Cuban and Nicara- 
guan embassies in Panama City to prevent 
Noriega from seeking refuge. Six hours af- 
ter the invasion began, U.S. soldiers burst 
into the “Witch House,” a Noriega resi- 
| dence on the Pacific coastline. Inside, they 
| found cigarettes still smoldering in ash- 
trays, suggesting that the strong- 
man might have slipped away only | 
moments before. Later on 
Wednesday, Noriega’s apparently 
tape-recorded voice was heard on 
a private FM station, exhorting his 
supporters “to win or die, not one 
step back.” 

That appeal may have worked. 
As U.S. forces moved into the chaot- 
ic streets of Panama City, they faced 
not only widespread looting but also | 
pervasive sniper fire from the Digni- 
ty Battalions and a few black-uni- 
formed members of an élite special- | 
forces unit. On Friday, as Pentagon 
bricfers asserted that organized re- 
sistance in Panama City had faded, 
Noriega loyalists opened fire on the 
car of newly installed First Vice Pres- 
ident Ricardo Arias Calderén as it 
sped away from the National Assem- 
bly building. Arias was unhurt. Mor- 
tar shells landed near the U.S. South- 
ern Command Headquarters at 
Quarry Heights, and fighting crupt- 
ed at a nearby police station. Thur- 
man said that the fighting seemed to 
be “centrally controlled” and that 
Noriega himself might be “the guid- 
ing force.” He estimated that 1,800 
irregular troops might be involved. 
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huge fire that gutted the main 
Comandancia building. When the 
bombardment was over, its troops searched 
the building room by room—and found no 
one. By 8 a.m. Wednesday, Powell felt con- 
fident enough to proclaim that “for the 
most part, organized resistance has ended.” 

U.S. forces then focused on the plight 
of hostages who had been seized by No- 
riega’s men. At the Marriott a foreign jour- 
nalist was approached at about 12:25 a.m. 
Wednesday by three gunmen in ski masks 
and civilian clothes. They ordered her to 
join eleven other guests, including seven 
Americans being held hostage in the ho- 
tel by thugs toting AK-47s. They were 
marched into a van, driven to a house and 
held in a kitchen for three hours. “You're 
bombing our children; you're bombing our 
| people,” one told the Americans. “If we 





Even overwhelming force could not produce a quick kr 


wounded. The shooting was a tragic mis- 
take; the approaching vehicle was carrying 
American soldiers. 

Elsewhere, a boat filled with Noriega 


gunmen landed at one of the San Blas is- | 


lands off Panama’s Caribbean coast and 
took hostage eleven people working at a 


| Smithsonian Institutions marine-research 


project. The group, including five Ameri- 
cans, was taken to the mainland and forced 
to march into the jungle. Next day, they 
were abandoned without food and finally 
rescued. At the international airport two 
terrified American women were threat- 
ened with death by a group of 30 p.D.F. sol- 
diers, who used them as a shield against 
U.S. paratroopers surrounding the termi- 
nal. The two were freed just before dawn 


nockout. 


If the resistance persists for long, 
Operation Just Cause may lose some 
of its sheen. As the Pentagon boasted, im- 
mense force was speedily dispatched to Pan- 
ama, the canal was quickly protected, key 
P.D.F. installations were overrun or neutral- 
ized, and Noriega was removed from any ef- 
fective power. The cost, however, may have 
been a distressingly high loss of life among 
Panamanian civilians. An unofficial check 
of hospitals showed that more than 200 non- 
combatants had died. A drawn-out struggle 
with rising American casualties also 
loomed. Atweek’s end, as 2,000 more troops 
were sent into Panama, the Pentagon con- 
ceded that it might take more than a week 
for Operation Just Cause to pacify the tiny 
nation’s capital. —Reported by Wilson Ring and 
Dick Thompson/Panama City and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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TEVEN CAPP pRODUCTION 





There’s a company that produces 
happy endings. 
And it’s not in Hollywood. 


In the movies, happy endings look easy. 
But in the real world, happy endings 
don’t just happen. They take solid planning. 
Hard work. And a little imagination. 
That’s why so many people turn to the 
companies of The Prudential to help make 
their biggest dreams come true. 


Peace of mind 
Consider Prudential insurance. For over 
110 years, Prudential 
'— insurance has been 
ThePrudential helping families just 
like yours. Today, 
millions of Americans 
depend on The Rock” for the peace of mind 
that comes from solid protection. 


Financial security 
Prudential-Bache Securities is known for 
its rock solid resources 
and market wise invest- 
ment advice. Advice 
that’s helping investors 
all over America reach 


Insurance 





Prudential-Bache 


© 1989 The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





their financial goals. And, feel a little more 
secure and confident along the way. 


The home of your dreams 

Now you can also turn to The Rock when 
you're buying or selling 
a home. Because some 
of the best names in resi- 
dential real estate have 
a joined The Prudential. 

Backed by the strength of The Rock, 

The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates can 

help make the home of your dreams become 
a reality. 

So if your plans call for insurance pro- 
tection, investment advice, or even buying or 
selling a home, look to the companies of 
The Prudential to help you with your most 
important financial needs. 

Because, no matter how your script 
reads now, with the strength of The Rock it 
could have a much happier ending. 





Build your future on The Rock.” 


ThePrudential ®& 
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anama’s Would-Be President 


Endara must show that his is not a “Made in U.S.A.” government 


G The ceremony was rich with 

) | symbolism, but the circum- 
& j stances were awkward, to say 

: the least. Shortly after U.S. 
troops began to move, a new 
government was inaugurated with the 
aim of restoring democracy in Panama. 
The swearing-in took place at Fort Clay- 
ton, a U.S. military base, with only a 
few Panamanians present. After the new 
President, Guillermo Endara, and his two 
Vice Presidents, Guillermo Ford and Ri- 


cardo Arias Calder6én, took their oath 





ran for President in last May’s aborted 
election, Endara must rebuild a socicty 
that was seriously damaged by U.S. eco- 
nomic sanctions, then savaged by inva- 
sion and ravaged by looters. His support 
comes mostly from the white business 
and professional classes in Panama City; 
he must win over the darker-skinned 
Panamanians of the barrios and the 


countryside—those who felt emboldened 

and empowered by 

anti-Yanqui tirades. 
Endara will have to establish his legiti- 


Noriega’s populist 


hunger strike to protest Rodriguez’s sub- 
sequent appointment. After last Octo- 
ber’s failed coup attempt against Noriega, 
Endara went into hiding. “Nobody doubts 
[his] courage,” says a senior U.S. official, 
“but it’s a lot easier to get yourself beaten 
up than to put a country together from 
scratch.” 

Endara might have an easier time if 
he were starting from scratch. His big- 
gest challenge is to obtain the loyalty 
of the 12,000-strong Panama Defense 
Forces, a militia created and nurtured 


The newly installed Endara flanked by his Vice Presidents, Ricardo Arias Calderon, left, and Guillermo Ford, at the legislative palace Thursday 


Says a Washington official: “It’s a lot easier to get yourself beaten up than to put a country together from scratch.” 


of office, they remained at the base for 
36 hours 

Endara’s first words to his country- 
men on Wednesday were broadcast not 
by Panamanian radio, which was still 
controlled by Noriega’s forces, but by 
Radio Impacto in Costa Rica, which had 
taped him by telephone. On Thursday 
the new President, under the protection 
of American soldiers, left the base for his 
first speech to the National Assembly 
He pledged to lead “a government of re- 
construction and reconciliation,” but by 
then his fledgling regime distinctly bore 
the label “Made in U.S.A.” 

With that inauspicious start, an un- 
seasoned politician inherited a nation in 
the midst of chaos. A 250-Ib. labor lawyer 
with little political experience before he 
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mate claim to the Panamanian presidency 
over Francisco Rodriguez, whom Noriega 
picked after calling off the election last 
May. Rodriguez urged Panamanians to 
resist the U.S. troops, then disappeared 
Endara had little international support 
last week, except from the U.S. Neither 
the United Nations nor the Organization 
of Argerican States would accept his 
ambassadors. 

Most foreign experts agree that En- 
dara, the candidate of an eight-party anti- 
Noriega alliance, won the May presiden- 
tial election over Carlos Duque. Noriega 
declared that election null and void, and 
in the ensuing violence, Endara, Calder6n 
and Ford were beaten by the pro-Noriega 
vigilante groups known as Dignity Battal 
ions. Endara embarked on a two-week 
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by Noriega and bent on its own survival. 
As the nation’s police force, the P.D.F 
will be essential to maintaining order. 
But given the army's continuing loyalty 
to Noriega and the rampant corruption 
within the officer corps, it is a breeding 
ground for future plots against any civil- 
ian government. 

Last week few soldiers responded to an 
American offer to pay $150 for each sur- 
rendered weapon. Some of those troops 
may decide they have little to lose by com- 
mitting to a protracted guerrilla fight. Part 
of Noriega’s success stems from his ability 
to convince his troops that he alone repre- 
sents their best interests and that the P.D.F. 
would be eviscerated if the opposition ever 
came to power. Throughout the presiden- 
tial campaign and during the October coup 








attempt, Endara insisted that he did not 
want to purge the armed forces, only 
Noriega. 

At week’s end the U.S. announced 
that Eduardo Herrera Hassan, a former 
p.D.F. colonel, would be returning to Pan- 
ama. He was the Pentagon’s colonel of 
choice to lead a 1987 coup attempt 
against Noriega, an effort that never got 
off the ground. While Pentagon brass 
emphasized that Endara would select his 
own P.p.F. chief, they assume that Herre- 
ra will get the post. 

The Dignity Battalions, which consist 
of 8,000 or so armed civilians, are already 
hampering the new government. Wheth- 
er by Noriega’s design or their own ini- 
tiative, the goon squads mounted a dirty 
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campaign last week, looting stores and 
firing upon neighborhoods. Formed last 
year as civic patrols, the “Dig Bats,” as 
they are commonly known, were recruit- 
ed from those with lower-class and rural 
backgrounds similar to Noriega’s. They 
owe both their weapons and their liveli- 
hood to the deposed dictator. Some of 
them may also owe Noriega their free- 
dom; by several accounts, many are con- 
victed criminals who were released from 
jails in exchange for signing up. 

Every way Endara turns, he faces insti- 
tutions polluted by Noriega’s influence, 
from the banks that laundered drug money 
to the National Assembly, in which 510 
handpicked legislators did the general’s 
bidding. Noriega leaves behind a legacy of 





ruthlessness, amorality and corruption. 
The Bush Administration is counting on 
the long-building revulsion against Noriega 
and on discontent with the battered econo- 
my to give the Endara government the op- 
portunity for reform. The release of $400 
million in Panamanian funds impounded in 
the U.S. will make a good start, and Wash- 
ington promises a “major” aid program to 
help Panama rebuild from the estimated $1 
billion in damage sustained by the economy 
and infrastructure as a result of the inva- 
sion, But just as George Bush’s military 
commitment is open-ended, the economic 
burden could prove far more costly than 
anyone has anticipated. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and John 
Moody/San José 











Did Noriega Slip Over the Edge? 
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hen he was told by an 

American journalist 
in 1988 that he was “the 
most hated man in the 
United States,’’ Manuel 
Antonio Noriega preened 
with pleasure. “Do they 
really hate me even more 
than Gaddafi?” he asked. 
Yes, he was assured, even 
more than Gaddafi. No- 
riega laughed. 

It was just that cocksure 
quality, combined with 
cunning and ruthlessness, 
that enabled Panama’s 
leader to face down repeat- 
ed U.S. challenges over the 
past 2% years. But in the 
days leading up to the U.S. invasion, Noriega seemed to slide 
into recklessness, as if he were deliberately trying to provoke 
his own doom. First his handpicked assembly declared that a 
“state of war” existed with the U.S. and installed Noriega as 
Panama’s “Maximum Leader.” Then he sat back while his 
troops shot a U.S. Marine and abducted and abused a Navy 
lieutenant and his wife. Noriega could not have handed his 
American adversaries a better pretext for invasion. 

Noriega’s increasingly bombastic language and his trigger- 
happy troops may have been indications that events were spin- 
ning out of control in Panama, forcing him to extremes. But 
other evidence suggested that the dictator was losing control 
of himself: U.S. troops searching his various hideouts found, 
along with pictures of Adolf Hitler, collections of pornogra- 
phy and sophisticated weapons and more than 50 kilos of co- 
caine. In one Noriega guesthouse, searchers found a bucket of 
blood and entrails, which they said may have been used for oc- 
cult rites to protect him. Was the accused drug trafficker dete- 
riorating into a megalomaniac drug user? 

Evidence of his erratic behavior first emerged after an 
aborted coup attempt against him in March 1988. Reports cir- 
culated that Noriega had taken to the bottle and occasionally 
drank himself into a stupor. In the months after he violently 
halted last May’s presidential election, Noriega—perhaps 
prudently—saw himself as a marked man. He refused to sleep 
in the same place on consecutive nights and, as a precaution 










The newly proclaimed, soon to be deposed, “Maximum Leader” 


£ against being poisoned, ate 

8 only food prepared by his 

| girlfriend’s mother. 

+ Following the second 
failed coup attempt last 
October, Noriega rounded 
up dozens of officers for 
imprisonment or execu- 
tion, deepening tensions in 
the barracks. In public, he 
sometimes appeared drunk 
and showed the telltale 
signs of cocaine abuse. 
Noriega supporters say that 
in December, in the wake 
of reports that Bush had 
authorized a new covert 
plan to oust him, the gener- 
al sank into a deep depres- 

sion. Under mounting pressure, trusting no one, he was 

fatalistic about his chances of surviving his confrontation 

with the U.S. 

Many American officials feel that a fitting coda to Norie- 
ga’s infamous career would be his capture and extradition to 
the U.S. to stand trial on the 15 drug-related and moncy-laun- 
dering charges handed down by federal grand juries in Tampa 
and Miami in February 1988, But to convict Noriega, prosecu- 
tors would have to rely largely on the testimony of two convict- 
ed felons who traded their stories for plea bargains. Moreover, 
Noricga’s long association with the C1A could block any suc- 
cessful prosecution. His lawyers are certain to demand access 
to classified material that the Government will be reluctant to 
release, a tactic that has proved successful in the Iran-contra 
trials. Warns Richard Gregorie, a former assistant U.S. attor- 
ney in Miami: “{Noriega] would be entitled to say that he was 
getting his money from the c1A, and would request documents 
to prove it.” 

First, however, Noriega must be found. At week's end a 
State Department official said Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State Michael Kozak had traveled to Panama to advise the 
Endara government and try to negotiate Noriega’s surrender. 
One of the general’s American lawyers, Raymond Takiff, pre- 
dicts that will never happen. “I feel unhappily secure in my be- 
lief that he will be killed,” Takiff says. “He will not be 
captured.” 5 
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Rebate. 


If the rebate goes up in 1990, 
Chrysler will pay you the difference. 


Jeep Cherokee $1000 


= We 


Chrysler Imperial $1000 





Dodge Dakota $4500 


The best rebates on the best in the house. 


That's right. Uf the rebate increases during 
the 1990 mode! year. you can get a check for 
the diflerence? 

Get guaranteed rebates of up to $2000 on 
our best 1990 models now through January 31 
Get $1000 back on Plymouth Laser and 
Plymouth Voyager. On Chrysler LeBaron Coupe 
and Convertible. New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
Chrysler Imperial and Chrysler Town & Country 


“Naust abe Galery trom Now Genter mock by January 


3) See dewer tor dente ane 


paar 


minivan. There's $1000 back on Dodge Daytona 
Dodge Caravan, and on the Dakota Club Cab, 

Plus there's $1000 back on Eagle Talon and 
Premier LX and on Jeep Cherokee and Jeep 
Wagoneer Limited 

You'll get $1500 back on Dodge Daytona ES 
Turbo or Shelby. Dodge Dakota (excluding “S 
model), the Dodge D/W Club Cab, and on Eagle 
Premier ES. 


nee Caen km Seo Casket tor additional veteches wit) can Dack 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP - EAGLE 


And get $2000 back on Eagle Premier 
Limited and selected Dodge Ram Pickups 

Just take delivery of your vehicle before 
January 31, 1990 and you've locked in the highest 
rebate of the model year. Our best rebates on the 
best in the house, The guaranteed rebate. From 
Chrysler Corporation. No other car company has 
ever done that 














Murder by Mail 


Parcel bombs kill a federal judge and a civil rights lawyer 


Go: the cold, overcast after- 
noon of Dec. 16, federal ap- 
peals court Judge Robert Vance 
received a package at his white- 
columned house in Mountain 
Brook, Ala., a Birmingham sub- 
urb. The return address indicat- 
ed that the parcel had been 
mailed by Vance’s old friend Se- 
nior Judge Lewis R. Morgan, 
who knew of Vance’s passion for 
animals. “I guess Judge Morgan 
sent me some more of those 
horse magazines,” Vance told 
his wife Helen. But as Vance ea- 
gerly opened the shoe box-size 
parcel, it exploded. Vance was 
killed instantly; his wife was seri- 
ously injured. 

Two days later two more par- 
cel bombs appeared, One deto- 
nated in Savannah, killing Rob- 
ert E. Robinson, an attorney and 
alderman. In Atlanta, police dis- 
armed another lethal package; it 
was addressed to the Court of 
Appeals for the Eleventh Cir- 
cuit, on which Vance served. In 
Jacksonville,  Fla., — local 
N.A.A.C.P. president Willye Den- 
nis was in such a hurry to leave 
the office that she did not have 
time to unwrap a package that 
had just been delivered. Hearing 
the next morning of Robinson’s 
death, she remembered the un- 
opened box and called the sher- 
iff’s office, which discovered in- 
side it a bomb made with 
smokeless powder. 

In the search for a motive for the dead- 
ly mailings, many feared that Colombian 
cocaine dealers had opened a new front in 
their counteroffensive against the war on 
drugs by targeting the Eleventh Circuit, 
which handles many drug cases. Later a 
different but equally appalling rationale 
began to emerge: racial hatred. 

White supremacists may have been an- 
gered at rulings by Vance in highly publi- 
cized federal court cases. He had joined 
in decisions that upheld the murder con- 
viction of a member of the Aryan Brother- 
hood and allowed the prosecution to pre- 
sent evidence that led to the convictions 
of Ku Klux Klansmen involved in a bloody 
1979 confrontation with blacks in Decatur, 
Ala. In September Vance wrote a bluntly 
worded reversal of a lower-court ruling 
that had lifted an 18-year-old desegrega- 
tion order from the Duval County, Fla., 
schools. The plaintiff in that case was 
the Jacksonville branch of the N.A.A.c.P. 


nails and 





Police disarm a deadly package at Atlanta’s courthouse 


Robinson had played a part in a failed 
N.A.A.C.P. Challenge to a school desegrega- 
tion plan for Savannah. 

As chairman of the Alabama Demo- 
cratic Party from 1966 to 1977, the jovial, 
imposing (6 ft. 3 in.) Vance was the epit- 
ome of the moderate Southerner intent on 
expanding the rights of blacks. Vance suc- 
cessfully integrated the party, in the pro- 
cess helping to remove from its seal the 
white rooster that had long served as a 
symbol of white supremacy. In 1968 he led 
the first racially mixed state delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention in 
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Judge Vance 


Attorney Robinson 





A throwback to an era of violent resistance to desegregation. 


NOSSIG SAILS 


VNDAS 


Chicago. As a lawyer, Vance shocked the 
tight-knit legal community by breaking a 
gentlemen’s agreement to keep blacks off | 
juries in Birmingham. President Jimmy 
Carter 


fulfilled Vance’s lifelong ambition | 

by nominating him to the federal 
bench in 1977. He became part 
of the Eleventh Circuit four 
years later. 

According to investigators, 
2 all four bombs appear to have 
> been made with smokeless pow- 

der, easily purchased at any gun 
store, and packed with nails that 
spray like shrapnel when the de- 
vices explode. All were wrapped 
in brown paper and twine with 
neatly typed red-bordered la- 
bels. All carried plausible return 
addresses. Three were deposited 
in mailboxes in Georgia (the 
fourth had a smudged postmark) 
with more postage than neces- 
sary, apparently so that the send- 
er could avoid a face-to-face 
transaction with a clerk at a post 
office counter. The package in- 
tended for Vance may have been 
sent to his house to elude detec- 
tion devices at the federal 
courthouse. 

The bombings were a throw- 
back to an earlier era of violent 
resistance to desegregation. 
During the 1960s the homes of 
so many Birmingham civil rights | 
activists were bombed that the | 
city came to be known as “Bomb- 
ingham.” According to Klan- 
watch, a Montgomery-based or- 
ganization that tracks such 
incidents, the past two years have 
brought 100 racially motivated 
shootings and assaults, eleven 

murders and 60 cross burnings in 40 states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
N.A.A.C.P. has suffered several attacks. The 
organization’s national headquarters in 
Baltimore has been hit by mysterious gun- 
fire twice since July, and last August a par- 
cel containing a tear-gas bomb exploded in 
its Atlanta office; more than a dozen em- 
ployees were injured. 

In a nation that prides itself on the 
peaceful resolution of its deepest conflicts, 
the murder of a judge is an especially horri- 
fying act. Vance is only the third federal 
judge to be murdered in this century. At- 
torney General Dick Thornburgh is mak- 
ing finding the killer the FBI's No. 1 priori- 
ty. The sooner the mystery is solved, the 
better. At week’s end another bomb went 
off, injuring Maryland state circuit court 
Judge John P. Corderman in his Hagers- 
town apartment. Whether that bombing 
was connected to the earlier blasts had not 
yet been established. —By Margaret Carison. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/Washington and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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The despot at a Communist Party congress: his shadow darkens the future 


RUMANIA 





~ Slaughter in 
The Streets 


A massacre triggers the downfall of the tyrannical 
Ceausescu, but civil war erupts across the land 


BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


Let them hate. So long as they fear 
—Caligula 


n the end, all dictators govern by fear. 

Long-suffering citizens obey orders 

only because they are convinced that a 

single individual has no hope of op- 
posing the overwhelming forces loyal to 
the state. A dictator falls when fear 
changes sides, when individuals coalesce 
into crowds and defy him. Emboldened by 
the discovery that they are not alone, they 
take to the streets and squares to protest, 
and they learn—though sometimes at 
great cost—that no tyrant can kill or arrest 
an entire nation. At that point, despots 
lose the special combination of visible au- 
thority and legitimacy that the Chinese call 
“the mandate of heaven.” In 1989 it hap- 
pened all over Eastern Europe, where the 
accelerating pace of reforms gave birth to 
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the observation that Poland took ten years, 
Hungary ten months, East Germany ten 
wecks, Czechoslovakia ten days. 

The people’s overthrow of President 
Nicolae Ceausescu’s paranoid dictatorship 
last week seemed to take ten hours. On 
Thursday night the megalomaniacal leader 
and his wife Elena were ensconced in the 
presidential palace in Bucharest; by Friday 
morning, they were gone. But unlike the 
bloodless revolutions in the rest of the 
Warsaw Pact countries, the Rumanian 
convulsion was soaked in blood. The num- 
ber of casualties is still not known, but if 
the estimates of thousands killed turn out 
to be correct, Ceausescu’s name will be in- 
delibly linked to one of the largest govern- 
ment-inflicted massacres since World War 
II. Ceausescu fled his grandiose palace 
only after the army refused to shoot dem- 
onstrators and many troops switched sides, 
joining them. 

Hundreds of thousands of Rumanians 
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took joyously to the 
jumping, riding on tanks. “The army is with 
us!” they shouted. “We are the people!” 
Crowds stormed Ceausescu’s palace and 
rushed to the state television studio to put 
out the message “We won. The dictator 


Streets, running, 
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has fallen.” Ceausescu’s son Nicu, party 
chief in the Transylvanian city of Sibiu 
(pop. 173,000), was captured and paraded 
before the cameras. His face was bruised, 
and his eyes flicked in terror from side to 
side, as if seeking a way to escape 

But the country’s joy quickly turned to 
dread. Progovernment forces staged a 
fierce comeback in Bucharest and other cit- 
ies, plunging the country into civil war. In 
the heart of the capital, troops of the well- 
equipped 180,000-member security forces, 
the Securitate, battled army units for con- 
trol of the fire-gutted presidential palace. 
At one point, members of the security 
forces reportedly burst into a meeting of 
demonstrators at the Opera House and 
sprayed the room with submachine guns. 
The violence assumed its own macabre 
rhythms. Whenever the fighting lessened, 
citizens would flood into the streets to cele- 
brate Ceausescu’s downfall; when the fight- 
ing began again, they would fice for cover. 





The death toll soared, with hundreds of 
bodies lying in the streets. There were even 
unconfirmed reports that Syrian and Liby- 
an mercenaries were aiding the pro- 
Ceausescu forces. As the fighting intensi- 
fied, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
offered to send medical aid to the anti- 
Ceausescu forces, and Western diplomats 
suggested that the growing bloodshed 
might even lead to direct Soviet interven- 
tion on the side of the revolutionaries. 

In the confusion, Ceausescu and his wife 
vanished, First reports said that they had 
helicoptered from their palace to the air- 
port, where they boarded a plane heavily 
laden with loot. Then they were reported to 
be traveling by car. There was speculation 
that they had fled abroad, but if so, only 
three countries seemed likely to accept 
them: China, which also sends tanks against 
its own people; North Korea, where dicta- 
tor Kim Il Sung maintains a cult as extrava- 
gant as Ceausescu’s; and Iran, where the 
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In Bucharest's Palace Square, thousands of 
Rumanians celebrate a political rebirth 


Rumanian despot last week placed a wreath 
on the Ayatullah Khomeini’s grave. At 
week’send Rumanian TV said the Ceauses 
cus had been captured. 

The country’s new political leadership 
is likely to rise from ad hoe coalitions of in- 
tellectuals, students and workers similar to 
the Civic Forum in Czechoslovakia and the 
New Forum in East Germany. In Bucha- 
rest a group called the Front for National 
Salvation announced that it was assuming 
power. The organization Is headed by Cor- 
neliu Manescu, a former Foreign Minister 
who said he would act as President until 
free elections are held in the spring. Once a 
confidant of Ceausescu’s, Manescu, 73, 
had a falling out with the President during 
the 1970s, and has been banished to an 
apartment outside the capital since last 
March, when he and five other former se- 
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| Battle of Bucharest: an anti-Ceausescu tank rolls past citizens taking cover from snipers. . . 


nior officials released a letter criticizing 

| Ceausescu for destroying the economy and 
trying to isolate Rumania from the rest of 
the world. 

The new head of the Communist Party 
is lon Hiescu, 59, who studied at a technical 
institute in Moscow in the early 1950s and 
became a close friend of Gorbachev's. As a 
regional party secretary, he earned a repu- 
tation as an idealistic communist reformer. 
Since both Manescu and Iliescu held high 


to crushing boredom, but the proximate 
cause of the civil explosion was the Securi- 
tate. When its officers tried to arrest an 
ethnic Hungarian clergyman in the west- 
ern city of Timisoara (pop. 309,000) for his 
outspoken opposition to the government 
and to the policies of his own Hungarian 
Reformed Church, a vigil outside his house 
erupted into an antiregime riot. Angry 
mobs smashed shopwindows, burned 
Ceausescu’s books and portraits, and be- 
posts in the now discredited party, howev- | sieged party headquarters and police sta- 
er, they are likely to be transitional figures. | tions. About 60,000 of the country’s 1.7 
As the crescendo of toppling commu- | million Hungarians live in the city, but the 

nist dominoes shook Eastern Europe, | rioters included Rumanians as well. 
Ceausescu, 71, vowed that reform would Eyewitnesses who spoke by telephone 
come to Rumania “when pears grow on | with Vladimir Tismaneanu, a Rumanian 
poplar trees.” He ignored warnings from | specialist at the Foreign Policy Research 
Gorbachev that he should begin easing up | Institute in Philadelphia, said that army 
before it was too late to avoid violence. Af- | units in Timisoara refused to fire on the 
ter 24 years of ruling by fear, Ceausescu re- | protesters. The Securitate summarily shot 
jected the idea of change. three army officers for disobeying orders, 
But change did not require Ceausescu’s | then sent in troops from its Special Assign- 
permission to enter Rumania, The coun- | ment Brigade. After a barrage of warning 
2 shots, the security forces mowed down a 


try’s 23 million citizens had a long list of 
grievances, from shortages of food and fuel | line of children standing in front of the 





. .. while two antiregime militiamen shoot back at members of the secret police 





crowd before shooting the adults. The 
scene was so bloody that witnesses com- 
pared it with Tiananmen Square in Beijing, 
where the Chinese army crushed pro-de- 
mocracy demonstrators last June. At least 
2,000 men, women and children were 
killed, they said. In fact the carnage may 
have been worse. Garbage trucks were 
seen hauling corpses out of the city; after 
Ceausescu’s fall, searchers in a nearby for- 
est uncovered three mass graves that they 
said may contain as many as 4,500 bodies. 


ed-up Rumanians had ignited ri- 
ots before, but they had been sti- 
fled quickly. Not this time. Three 
days after the massacre in Timi- 
soara, demonstrators shouting “Give us 
our dead!” filled the city’s bloodstained 
streets. As word of the killing spread, 
marchers turned out in towns throughout 
the country. Because of the government’s 
total control of travel and communica- 
tions, rumors often replaced information. 
East European news agencies such as Yu- 
goslavia’s Tanjug and, in the new world of 
glasnost, even Moscow’s TASS and East 
Germany’s ADN, became important 
sources of news. They reported that Ruma- 
nian army troops had joined in some of the 
protests, that more soldiers had been exe- 
cuted by the Securitate for refusing to fire 
into crowds, and that striking workers were 
threatening to blow up their factories. 

In Bucharest, Ceausescu appeared be- 
fore a contrived propaganda rally outside 
the presidential palace. Thousands of 
workers had been assembled to applaud 
and wave flags on cue as he called for unity 
and tried to blame the riots on Hungarian 
“revanchists” bent on recapturing Transyl- 
vania. His rasping voice was rising to a 
shout when the crowd suddenly drowned 
him out with boos, jeers and demands for 
the truth about Timisoara. Visibly aston- 
ished by this face-to-face encounter with 
rebellion, Ceausescu froze. He quickly 
ended the rally and darted into the palace. 

As he did so, the crowd of protesters in 
the square poured into nearby Magheru 
Boulevard and swelled to thousands. 
Shouts of “Freedom!” and “Down with 
Ceausescu!” rang out. Tanks, troops and 
helicopters herded the marchers into Uni- 
versity Square, ringed by the University of 
Bucharest, the National Theater and the 
22-story Intercontinental Hotel. A tank 
rolled over two demonstrators, and as oth- 
ers ran to help them, they were shot down 
by automatic-weapons fire. At least 13 
were killed, the American embassy report- 
ed. The streets did not clear, however, and 
more people were shot during the night. 

At the same time, East European agen- 
cies reported, Ceausescu’s fall was sealed 
at a meeting with his security chiefs. De- 
fense Minister Vasile Milea apparently 
said that his troops would refuse to fire on 
their countrymen. There seemed to be a 
split among the Securitate commanders, 
with only some favoring a continued crack- 
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down, Party spokesmen claimed that Milea 
then committed suicide, but it was more 


likely that he was shot by Securitate men. | 
Next morning an unidentified general ap- | 
peared on television to say, “I am very sor- 


ry that my friend the Minister died. It is a 
lie that he committed suicide.” With his 
defenses crumbling, Ceausescu fled. 

Of all Warsaw Pact party chiefs, only 
Ceausescu dared to order his security 
forces to shoot after Gorbachev had made 
it clear that the Soviet army would not back 
them up. But then Ceausescu for many 
years had set himself apart from his East 
bloc brethren. He was cheered by the West 
as the “maverick” of the Pact and praised 
for his refusal to allow Soviet troops on his 
soil, to participate in the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 or to support the 
Soviet war in Afghanistan. 

Washington, Paris, London and other 
capitals chose to overlook Ceausescu’s 
steel Stalinist hand at home, where he en- 
forced a shameless cult of his own person- 
ality. He tolerated neither dissent among 
citizens nor a difference of opinion inside 
the party. He appointed his wife to the Po- 
litburo, his sons to high party and govern- 
ment rank and more than 30 other rela- 
tives to official positions. He basked in 
such honorifics as the Genius of the Carpa- 
thians and the Danube of Thought while 
treating the Rumanian people with ex- 
traordinary cruelty. 

To repay his $10 billion foreign debt, he 
halted imports, exported food, rationed 
electricity and impoverished the popula- 
tion. He wasted scarce investment funds 
on giant party office buildings and decided 
to bulldoze thousands of villages and force 
farmers into high-rise apartment buildings. 
His go-it-alone stubbornness in foreign 
| policy was only one more sign of his deter- 
mination to depend on no power but his 
own. As it turned out, that was not enough. 


Though Ceausescu is out of power, he | 


still casts a black shadow over his country’s 
future. Rumania has no history of demo- 
cratic government and Ceausescu permit- 
ted no institutions to develop outside his 
control. The Communist Party, if it is not 
completely discredited in the eyes of the 
people, will have to enter negotiations with 
nascent political organizations, if they can 
take solid shape. With security men still 
fighting desperately to avert a reckoning 
with the nation they brutalized, the regular 
army will play a stabilizing role. 

The European Community has already 
dispatched planeloads of food and medical 
supplies to Bucharest. Gorbachev and the 
Soviet parliament have passed a resolution 
of “support for the just cause of the peo- 
ple of Rumania.” In the days ahead, the 
people of Rumania will need all the help 
they can garner from both East and West if 


they are to recover from their bloody | 


rebirth. —Reported by John Borrell/Vienna 
and William Mader/London, with other bureaus 
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ARevolution’s Unlikely Spark 


A s pastor of the Hungarian Reformed Church in the Transylvanian city of Timi- 
soara, the Rev. Laszlo Tokes seemed an unlikely figure to spark a revolution. 
But Tokes, 37, possessed a sharp tongue at a time when that attribute was rare in 
Rumania. Not only did he lash out against the tyrannical regime in Bucharest, but 
he even accused Hungarian Reformed Church leaders of collaborating with com- 
munist authorities. 

No cause aroused Tokes’s wrath more than the plight of his fellow 1.7 million 
ethnic Hungarians, who make up 8% of the Rumanian population and are concen- 
trated in Transylvania, the country’s westernmost region. Long a center of ethnic 
turbulence, Transylvania passed from Hungary to Rumania in 1918, after World 
War I. The region reverted to Hungary in 1940, and was ceded back to Rumania in 
1944. Ethnic Hungarian leaders charge Bucharest with attempting “cultural geno- 
cide” by shutting ethnic schools, dissolving Hungarian communities and seizing 
historical archives. Some 18,000 
ethnic Hungarians fled Rumania 
last year. 

Tokes ran afoul of authorities 
last August in an outspoken inter- 
view with Hungarian television. 
Among other things, he attacked 
Bucharest’s plan to raze up to 8,000 
villages and resettle their residents 
in high-rise apartment complexes. 
Some 50,000 ethnic Hungarians 
would be relocated in the program, 
which has brought denunciations 
from international human rights 
groups and strained relations with 
the Budapest government. 

Denied a ration book by the 
state after the broadcast, Tokes was 
unable to buy bread, meat or fuel. 
Parishioners who tried to bring him 
provisions were confronted by po- 
lice. The pastor was barred from 
meeting relatives, and his tele- 
phone was shut off. In a surreal 
form of harassment, authorities oc- 
casionally turned on the phone to 
deliver threats to Tokes, then billed him for the calls at long-distance rates. To pro- 
tect his four-year-old son, Tokes sent the boy to live with relatives. 

In November four masked thugs broke into the apartment where Tokes lived 
with his pregnant wife, and they beat and stabbed the minister. Two friends who 
were visiting Tokes helped fight off the attackers. In a smuggled videotape made 
last fall, a haggard Tokes showed clear signs of strain. “They've broken our win- 
dows every day,” he said. “Now they've started breaking them in the church as well. 
Our friends sleep here now. The nights are terrible.” 

Threats of violence were just part of Tokes’s troubles. Church officials tried to 
transfer him to a less volatile parish in southern Rumania. When Tokes refused, 
Bishop Laszlo Papp accused the pastor of “violating the laws of both church and 
state” and obtained a court order for his eviction. But hundreds of supporters 
formed a human chain around Tokes’s building to protect him, thus triggering the 
crackdown that helped inspire the nationwide demonstrations that toppled Nico- 
lac Ceausescu. 

Tokes and his wife were taken into custody, present whereabouts unknown. After 
Ceausescu’s fall, Rumanian television said Tokes was alive and well and “calling on 
people not to give up their fight for freedom.” The once obscure minister has already 
joined the ranks of Eastern Europe’s foremost fighters for liberty. Wrote Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa in an open letter to Tokes last week: “I honestly admire your activi- 
ty in acountry oppressed by dictatorship. Even prison walls will not be able to hide what 
is noble and good from the eyes of the world.” — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by John Borrell/Vienna 














Tokes inside his besieged and battered church 
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Putting His Best Foot Forward 








President-elect C ollor is young, attractive—and in need of luck 


j n political terms, he came from no- 
where: a well-bred landowner’s son and 
former governor from the tropical hinter- 
land who compared himself with Jimmy 
Carter. The similarities do not go far: like 
Carter, he ran against the federal govern- 
ment, tilting at its waste and mismanage- 
ment, but when it came to down-and-dirty 
campaigning, he seemed more like Rich- 
ard Nixon. The combination worked: last 
week, after a heated runoff election, Fer- 
nando Collor de Mello, 40, won 43% of the 
vote, his leftist opponent’s 38%, to 
emerge as Brazil's first popularly elected 
President in 29 years. Scheduled to take of- 
fice in Brasilia on March 15 to serve a five- 
year term, the conservative politician will 
be the youngest chief executive in his coun- 
try’s history. 

Many might wonder why he sought the 
distinction. Brazil, with a population of 147 
million, is now the eighth largest economy 


in the noncommunist world—and one of 


the sickest. Under President José Sarney, 
who took office in 1985, it has run up the 
Third World’s largest foreign debt ($110 
billion), is being choked by bureaucracy 
and is mired in hyperinflation. Collor’s cre- 
dentials for curing those woes are slender: 
he served only one term in the National 
Congress, and the sleepy isinapcenapre 
state he governed, Alagoas, has only 2.3 
million people. Last week, however, Collor 
exuded confidence. “The problems of Bra- 
zil cannot be solved by a party or a small 
group of people,” he declared, adding that 
he would seek a “wide national under- 
standing” on social reforms to revive the 
country. 

Consensus may be difficult to attain 
after the polarized election campaign. 
The runoff contest narrowed the 21-can- 
didate field to Collor and a gritty dark- 














horse opponent, Luis Inacio Lula da Sil- 
va, a union leader and former industrial 
lathe operator who heads the leftist 
Workers’ Party. Lula pounded away at 
populist themes—he warned Collor that 
his landholdings would be subject to 
agrarian reform—and outpointed the 
young conservative in the first of two 
televised debates. Toward the campaign's 
close, Collor took the low road, airing 
campaign spots that featured the married 
Lula’s former lover, but the two contin- 
ued to run neck and neck. Only at the 
end did the conservative pull away. 

The victory marked an extraordinarily 
quick rise by Collor, scion of a wealthy 
political and publishing family in Alago- 
as. His father Arnon de Mello, a federal 
Senator, earned a bizarre niche in Brazil- 
ian history in 1963 when he shot a fellow 
legislator to death on the Senate floor. 
The elder Collor served several months 
in jail before it was decided that he had 
acted in self-defense. 





| ifanai Collor eventually took over 
management of the family media 
properties in Alagoas, which today in- 
clude a newspaper, several radio stations 
and the local affiliate of the powerful 
Globo private television network. In 
1979, the military government of the day 
appointed Collor mayor of the Alagoan 
capital, Macei6. In 1982 he was elected a 
federal deputy, and in 1986 he returned 
to Alagoas as governor. 

Collor used the position shrewdly to 


create a national reputation for himself 


as the “hunter of maharajas’’—élite civil 
servants who earn exorbitant salaries, of- 
ten for no-show jobs. Collor launched a 
campaign against the practice by setting a 
ceiling on officials’ salaries and restrict- 
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ing use of state funds for the purchase of 
cars, houses and other amenities. The 
move struck a chord among ordinary 
Brazilians, who resent the privileges of 
the bureaucracy and its suffocating 
inefficiency. 

During his presidential campaign, 
Collor hammered away at the antigov- 
ernment, antibureaucracy theme. He 
promised to privatize many of Brazil’s 
oversize state industries, strip away exces- 
sive layers of government staffing, crack 
down on waste and corruption, bring the 
federal budget in line with reality and re- 
duce inflation to 3% a month—low by 
Brazilian standards. He also promised to 
spend $94 billion on housing, education 
and health services for the poor. Collor’s 
resulting popularity among the country’s 
shirt-sleeved masses, declared a_ bitter 
Lula, is undeserved. The President-elect, 
he predicted, “will govern in favor of big 
business, the armed forces and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund.” 

There is certainly no shortage of 
skepticism about Collor’s chances of suc- 
ceeding, even though Brazil’s foreign 
bankers gencrally approved of the peo- 
ple’s choice. “No Brazilian politician has 
a shred of credibility in the market- 
place,” says Lawrence Brainard, a senior 
vice president at Bankers Trust, a major 
Brazilian creditor. “So people will simply 
discard what Collor said prior to elec- 
tions and sce what he actually does.” 

Collor’s skills as a political tactician 
will also be tested. His power base, the 
National Reconstruction Party, controls 
only a few seats in the congress. The new 
President will need to create alliances 
with centrist parties and rely on a band- 
wagon effect from his victory to govern 
effectively. Though he denies it, Collor is 
known to be deeply superstitious, never 
entering a room, for example, except 
with his right foot first. Now he needs to 
keep his right foot forward for five long 
years. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Laura Lopez/Brasilia 


The Biggest Challenges 

Inflation: Price rises for December are expected 
to reach 55% —an annualized rate of more than 
5,000%. Without quick action, Brazil risks the fate 
that overtook Argentina earlier this year—econom- 
ic breakdown, 


Debt: The $110 billion foreign debt is the Third 
World’s largest. Domestic borrowing is also out of 
control, fueled by bloated bureaucracy and huge 
subsidies to state-owned enterprises. 


Political division: With only 25 members of his 
National Reconstruction Party in the 559-seat con- 
gress, Collor could face major problems in forging a 
political consensus to enact his legislative program. 
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stop straight on a wet, slippery road? 


Who would argue against the option 
of rich, soft Mark Cross leather...and 
an eight-way power driver’s seat with 
infallible memory? Tilt steering col 
umn? Climate-controlled air condition- 
ing? More legroom than the biggest 
Cadillac? Or an inner quiet that shuts 
out the distractions of the outer world? 


No one. But then again who would 


want to drive a luxury car on a wet, 
slippery road without the benefits of 
one of the world’s most advanced 
braking systems? 
Anti-lock braking... 
safer stopping power. 
Anti-lock braking systems (ABS) 
are considered to be one of the most 


important safety advances in the auto- 
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motive industry today. 
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Advanced anti-lock 
braking system (ABS) 


blink your eye. Combined with a lap 
shoulder belt, Chrysler air bags pro- 
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systems available today. 


tional braking systems. 


World’s most 


With ABS, an electronic control advanced transmission. 


unit constantly senses the speed of 
each wheel and determines the rate of 
deceleration. When the rate is too 
rapid, the system correctly reduces 
the amount of hydraulic pressure 
applied to each brake... helping to 
prevent lockup and skidding. 

Equally important, Fifth Avenue's 
ABS allows crucial steering control 
during emergency braking and can 


help to shorten stopping distances on 


Chrysler believes, without ques- 
tion, that engineering is the essence 
of luxury. That's why Fifth Avenue 
also features Ultradrive, the world’s 
first fully adaptive, electronically con- 
trolled four-speed automatic transmis- 
sion. Ultradrive senses and adapts to 
changes in speed and driving situa- 
tions over 140 times a second, shifting 
into precisely the right gear at pre 


cisely the right moment. Result: a 
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Today, doctors are recommending Advil” 
more than ever. That’s good to know when a 
headache threatens to turn your hectic day 
into a hassle. 

The medicine in Advil is different. Advil 
contains ibuprofen, which was once available 
only by prescription.* Just one Advil is as 
effective as two regular aspirin or two 
regularstrength Tylenol® Yet Advil is 
gentler to the stomach than aspirin. 

Doctors trust Advil to safely 
Prat Roicervermrelavelierententas ‘ 


muscle aches, fever, minor arthritis pain, 

and menstrual cramps. So it’s not surprising 
that they've already recommended Advil over 
35 million times. 

The next time you have a headache, 
make Advil your choice. You'll see why more 
and more doctors are choosing Advil, too. 

Before taking any medicine, read the 
Piero mentcoitilimlerem ele cme licceale as 
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More trunk space than a Porsche Carrera: a Trabi doing its bit for liberty 


TRANSPORTATION 


How Do You Double the Value 
Of a Trabant? Fill ’Er Up! 


East Germans may have driven ven the car to freedom, but jokes 
about the “little stinker” sputter along 


Ss mall, snub nosed, slow and the prod- 
uct of Stalinist central planning, the 
Trabant is the ugly duckling of East Ger- 
many’s roadways. The ubiquitous “Trabi” 
has not had its flaky Duraplast body re- 
designed since the first mass-production 
models rolled off the assembly line in 1964. 
Its motorcycle-size two-stroke engine 
coughs out more pollution than almost any 
other auto. Often the motor’s two cylin- 
ders come on line one at a time until they 
sputter in unison in a puff of blue smoke, 
sounding uncannily like an ancient sewing 
machine, 

But last year the Trabi suddenly be- 
came a vessel for revolution and liberty. 
First the car ferried cheering, champagne- 
drinking East German refugees to the 
Then, after the fall of the Berlin 


| Wall, joyous citizens of the Democratic 


Republic stuffed themselves into their Tra- 
bis and poured through border crossings 
for shopping sprees and dreams of reunifi- 
cation. The Trabant became the car a 
country rode to freedom. By all rights, it 
should be hailed as the little engine that 
could. But it really can’t. In this fable, the 
ugly duckling finds love but stays ugly. 
Once in the West, East Germans don’t 
really want to hold on to their old cars, Of 


| the 2,413 Trabis registered in West Ger- 


many, most are expected to be ditched for 
Volkswagens even as the drivers dream of 
Mercedes-Benz, Audis, BMWs and 
Porsches. And while Trabants account for 
less than 0.5% of the passenger cars in the 
Federal Republic, they have caused a stir. 








Trabi traffic jams every weekend as 































“Almost every day we get letters of com- 
plaint,” says Bonn Environment Minister 
Klaus Tépfer. “The Trabant is a nuisance.” 

In border towns residents complain of 
East 
Germans drive in for shopping. A study by 
Berlin’s Technical University has shown 
that Trabants spew roughly nine times as 


urea Teubl Eee bd doss'wes have the 
strength of a Porsche (250 h.p.). But all 
things considered, the plucky little car 
compares favorably with, say, a lawn 
tractor. The stats: 


Lawn 
tractor 


Trabant 


Horsepower 





Driver 
only 


Passenger 
capacity 


Four (but sighted 


with seven) 





PVEFoime immediate 


15 years 
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No trunk for 
groceries 


Biggest 
drawback 


No groceries to 
put in trunk 
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many hydrocarbons and five times as much 
carbon monoxide as most other cars in 
Western Europe. Though some West Ger- 
mans refer to the Trabi’s distinctive mix of 
gas and oil smoke as “the smell of free- 
dom,” others are more direct. They call the 
Trabi the “little stinker.” 

It certainly isn’t easy being a Trabi. 
Trabant jokes are now a national pastime 
in the Federal Republic, just as they have 
been in East Germany for decades. Some 
are flattering. “Why did Erich Honecker 
refuse to drive a Trabant? Because the 
brakes kept pulling to the West.” But oth- 
ers simply pick on the helpless little car's 
shortcomings. “Why is the Trabant the 
world’s quietest car to drive? Because your 
knees cover your cars.” 

Then there is the one about the cus- 
tomer who walks into a Trabi dealer. Says 
the customer: “I want a Trabi with a two- 
tone paint job.” 

Dealer: Yes, sir! It also comes with a 
turbocharged engine, antiskid braking, ra- 
dial tires and a Blaupunkt stereo. 

Customer: You're joking. 

Dealer: Well, you started it! 

Andreas Kippe of West Germany's 
ADAC Auto Club has a favorite. “How 
many workers does it take to build a Trabi? 
Answer: two, one to fold and one to paste.” 
But Kippe says the ribbing is all part of 
West Germany's tough love for the ungain- 
ly auto. “Some of these jokes sound nasty,” 
says Kippe, “but people who love each oth- 
er make jokes about each other.” In fact, 
ADAC’S emergency service aids any Trabi 
in trouble, free of charge. 

For all its awkwardness, the Trabant 
has aroused protective instincts in West 
Germany. Auto Zeitung magazine gave the 
Trabi honorary top billing in its 1989 test 
results, praising the car’s “respect for the 
people who must live with it.” A Trabi 
graced the centerfold of Autobild’s “Best 
Autos of 1989” edition. The Frankfurter 
Allgemeine-Zeitung even compared the 
Trabant with the Porsche Carrera. Both, 
said the paper kindly, are “useful as get- 
away cars,” but the Trabi has twice the 
Carrera’s trunk space. 

Soon, however, the Trabant that Ger- 
mans both love and hate may be no more. 
In 1990 East Germany plans to begin pro- 
ducing Trabants fitted with cleaner, four- 
cylinder engines manufactured under a 
1984 contract with Volkswagen. VW is also 
negotiating a joint venture to develop a 
successor to the Trabi. | 

Museums in Brunswick and Munich 
have bought some of the old clunkers to | 
preserve what is perhaps the humblest sym- | 

| 
| 


bol of one of the most extraordinary years in 
Concluded Auto Motor 
und Sport: “The plain Beetle became a sym- 
bol of our economic miracle. The Trabant, 
its simple counterpart from the East, gave 
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clippings hands warm when acle.” Proving, of course, that looks aren't 
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MAN OF THE.DECADE 


The Unlikely 
lweltneyel 


of Change 


BY LANCE MORROW 


he 1980s came to an end in what seemed 

like a magic act, performed on a world- 

historical stage. Trapdoors flew open, 

and whole regimes vanished. The shell 

of an old world cracked, its black iron 

fragments dropping away, and something 
new, alive, exploded into the air in a flurry of 
white wings. 

Revolution took on a sort of electronic lightness 
of being. A crowd of half a million Czechoslovaks in 
Wenceslas Square would powder into electrons, 
stream into space at the speed of light, bounce off a 
satellite and shoot down to recombine in millions of 
television images around the planet. 

The transformation had a giddy, hallucina- 
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tory quality, its surprises tumbling out night after night. The 
wall that divided Berlin and sealed an international order crum- 
bled into souvenirs. The cold war, which seemed for so long 
part of the permanent order of things, was peacefully decon- 
structing before the world’s eyes. After years of numb change- 
lessness, the communist world has come alive with an energy 
and turmoil that have taken on a bracing, potentially anarchic 
life of their own. Not even Stalinist Rumania was immune. 

The magician who set loose these forces is a career party func- 
tionary, faithful communist, charismatic politician, international 
celebrity and impresario of calculated disorder named Mikhail 
Sergeyevich Gorbachev. He calls what he is doing—and permit- 
ting—a revolution. His has (so far) been a bloodless revolution, 
without the murderous, conspiratorial associations that the word 
has carried in the past. In novel alliance with the glasnost of world 
communications, Gorbachev became the patron of change: Big 
Brother’s better twin. His portraits, like icons at a saint’s-day fes- 
tival, waved amid a swarm of Czechs. The East German young 
chanted “Gorby! Gorby!” to taunt the police. 

The world has acquired simultaneously more freedom and 
more danger. At the beginning of the age of exploration, a navi- 
gator’s map would mark unknown portions of the great ocean 
with the warning HERE BE MONSTERS. Gorbachev knows about 
the monsters, about the chaos he may have to struggle across, a 
chaos that he even helped to create. 

The potential for violence, and even for the disintegration of 
the Soviet order, is enormous. The U.S.S.R. is a vast amalgam of 
nationalities that have always been restive under the imperial So- 
viet system. To mix the politics of openness and the economics of 
scarcity is a messy and dangerous experiment. 

Gorbachev and his reformist allies in Eastern Europe have 
managed to suppress at least one monster—the state’s capacity for 
terrible violence against its citizens. The Chinese and, until last 
week, the Rumanians were not so lucky. The Chinese students car- 
ried portraits of the Soviet leader, and they were shouting, “In 
Russia they have Gorbachev; in China we have whom?” The yin 
and yang of 1989: tanks vs. glasnost, the dead hand of the past vs. 
Gorbachev's vigorous, risky plunge into the future. Gorbachev isa 
hero for what he would not do—in fact, could not do, without tear- 
ing out the moral wiring of his ambitions for the future. In that 
sense, as in so many others, the fallen Rumanian tyrant Nicolae 
Ceausescu played the archvillain. 

Gorbachev has been a powerful, increasingly symbolic pres- 
ence in the world’s imagination since he first came to power in 
1985. But what exactly does he symbolize? Change and hope for a 
stagnant system, motion, creativity, an amazing equilibrium, a gift 
for improvising a stylish performance as he hang glides across an 
abyss. Mikhail Gorbachev, superstar: the West went predictably 
overboard in what one skeptic called its “Gorbasms.” 

But Gorbachev and his program of perestroika are far less 
popular at home. Estée Lauder and Christian Dior opened exclu- 
sive shops on Gorky Street. Meanwhile, soap, sugar, tea, school 
notebooks, cigarettes, sausage and other meats, butter, fruits and 
vegetables, and even matches are scarce. Only rubles are plenti- 
ful. As Alexis de Tocqueville wrote in his treatise on the French 
Revolution, “The most perilous moment for a bad government is 
when it seeks to mend its ways. Only consummate statecraft can 
enable a king to save his throne when, after a long spell of oppres- 
sive rule, he sets to improving the lot of his subjects.” Chaos rides 
in on rising expectations. 

Right now, in the dead of the Russian winter, Gorbachev may 
have reached his own most dangerous moment. Nonetheless, 
with remarkable imagination and daring, he has embarked on a 
course, perhaps now irreversible, that is reshaping the world. He 
is trying to transform a government that was not just bad or inept 
but inherently destructive, its stupidity regularly descending into 
evil. He has been breaking up an old bloc to make way for a new 
Europe, altering the relationship of the Soviet empire with the 
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rest of the world and changing the nature of the empire itself. He 
has made possible the end of the cold war and diminished the 
danger that a hot war will ever break out between the superpow- 
ers. Because he is the force behind the most momentous events of 
the ’80s and because what he has already done will almost cer- 
tainly shape the future, Mikhail Gorbachev is Time’s Man of the 
Decade. 

Some people regard Gorbachev as a hero because they be- 
lieve he is presiding over the demise of a loathsome ideology. But 
he does not mean to abolish communism. On the contrary, he 
wants to save it by transforming it. The supreme leader of an 
atheistic state was baptized as a child. Now, in a sense, Gorbachev 
means to accomplish the salvation of an entire society that has 
gone astray. Yet he has not found an answer to the question of 
how communism can be redeemed and still be communism. 

Gorbachev is playing Prospero in a realm ruled by Caliban for 
the past 72 years. He aspires not merely to correct the “deforma- 
tions of socialism,” as he calls the legacies of Stalinism and the in- 
competences of centralized economic planning. Gorbachev's am- 


Revolution took 
onan electronic 
lightness of 
being, a quality 
of hallucination. 
The cold war 
deconstructed, 
and the Berlin 
Wall crumbled 
at last into 
souvenirs. 


IMAGES OF GORBACHEV 
PROLIFERATE DURING 
HIS VISIT TO BONN IN 
JUNE 1989 
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bition is more comprehensive: to repair deformations of the 
Russian political character that go back centuries. The Renais- 
sance and Enlightenment never arrived in Russia. Feudalism 
lived on, and endures now in the primitive authoritarianism of the 
Soviet system. 

Sigmund Freud once said that human self-esteem received 
three great blows from science. First, Copernicus proved that the 
earth is not the center of the universe. Then Darwin showed that 
man is not organically superior to animals; and finally, psycho- 
analysis asserted that man is not “master in his own house.” The 
self-esteem of Soviet communism suffered all three blows at once 
but lumbered on for years in a dusk of denial. Despite the preten- 
sions of Marx and Lenin, the system that bears their name is man- 
ifestly not the ordained design of history, not superior to all oth- 
ers, and not even the master of its own house. 

Mikhail Gorbachev is the Copernicus, Darwin and Freud of 
communism all wrapped in one. He wants his fellow citizens— 
and his comrades—at last to absorb this trinity of disillusion- 
ments and reconcile themselves into a whole and modern society. 








The November day before he met with the Pope in Rome (not 
the least of the year’s astonishments), Gorbachev said, “We need 
a revolution of the mind.” The metaphysics of global power has 
changed. Markets are now more valuable than territory, informa- 
tion more powerful than military hardware. For many years, the 
Soviets lived in paranoid isolation, fearful of Western culture (an 
old Russian tradition) and estranged from it in somewhat the way 
that Ayatullah Khomeini’s Iranians quarantined themselves from 
the secular poisons of the West. Peasant cultures shrink from for- 
eign contamination. 

Gorbachev is a sort of Zen genius of survival, a nimble per- 
former who can dance a side step, a showman and manipulator of 
reality, a suave wolf tamer. He has a way of turning desperate ne- 
cessities into opportunities and even virtues 

Much more than that, Gorbachev is a visionary enacting a 
range of complex and sometimes contradictory roles. He is simul- 
taneously the communist Pope and the Soviet Martin Luther, the 
apparatchik as Magellan and McLuhan. The Man of the Decade 
is a global navigator. 2 
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A CATALYST FOR REFORM FROM 
MOSCOW TO BUCHAREST, GORBACHEV 


HAS TRANSFORMED THE WORLD 





BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


he Gorbachev phenomenon is 
the result of Soviet pride and So- 
viet shame. For more than a 
generation, the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. have lived with that 
contradiction. They have had 
the satisfaction of knowing their 
country was a superpower—and the frus- 
tration of living in a backward economy. 
They made their homes in crowded, de- 
crepit dwellings. Shopping for necessities 
was a daily despair. Citizenship itself was 
often an insult and sometimes an injury. 
Their government would not let them ex- 
press their thoughts or travel abroad. For 
years they could explain it all away: the 
hardship was the aftermath of the Great 
Patriotic War against the Nazis; the repres- 
sion was a response to the ever present 
threat of capitalist imperialism. 

But over time, fewer and fewer Rus- 
sians fit the stereotype of illiterate peas- 
ants on whose bovine passivity Czar or 
commissar could rely, Soviets were 
increasingly well educated and well in- 
formed, in spite of the propaganda poured 
over them. And while they reached politi- 
cal maturity, their leadership sank into se- 
nility. The people cringed when they heard 
the doddering Leonid Brezhnev try to 
form his words and when they learned that 
| his hands were so shaky he had to eat with 





a spoon at a state dinner. They told scorn- 
ful jokes: state radio, cynics said, dared not 
play any work by Tchaikovsky in a minor 
key for fear that everyone would think an- 
other General Secretary had died. 

The people—whose name was so often 
taken in vain by their rulers—longed for a 





leader with verve and vision, someone who 
would represent their pride rather than 
their shame. There was, therefore, a na- 
tional murmur of interest in 1979, when the 
country got its first look at Mikhail Sergeye- 
vich Gorbachev at a televised awards cere- 
mony. Not only did this new Central Com- 
mittee Secretary, then 48, seem at ease 
among the ruling septuagenarians; he was 
the only one able to say thank you for his 
medal without reading from a 3-by-5 card. 
Since his selection as party chief in 1985, 
Gorbachev has exceeded both the hopes of 
those who longed for reinvigoration and 
the fears of those, no doubt including com- 
rades who voted for him, who worried that 
he would jeopardize the power and privi- 
leges of the élite. He has been a political dy- 
namo, showering sparks inside and outside 
the country. His commitment to the still 
elusive goal of perestroika, his effort to 
make the economy produce what the peo- 
ple want toconsume, and glasnost, anend to 
systematic official lying, have transformed 
the Soviet Union and made possible a 
transformation of international relations as 
well. What were long called, and accurately 
so, the satellites, or captive nations of East- 
ern Europe, are defecting en masse to the 
West. They are doing so because Gorba- 


| chevis letting them. In the U.S.S.R. the old 


order is not just passing; it is already on 
what Leon Trotsky called the trash heap of 
history. No one, certainly including Gorba- 
chev, knows what is coming next. But what- 
ever it is, it will be something new. 
Gorbachev did not invent the idea of 
trying to reinvent communism, but during 
his formative years in obscurity he certain- 
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Ina year filled with powerful images, none was more dramatic or 
more hopeful than the breaching of the structure that had stood 
for the harsh division between East and West. That event was the 
culmination of a process that began in May, when Hungary al- 
lowed East Germans to pour across its border to Austria. While 
many of East Germany's best and brightest voted with their feet, 





reforms. Protests in East Berlin and Dresden met with brutality, 
but then Gorbachev nudged hard-liner Erich Honecker into belat- 
ed retirement. Ina desperate bid to keep the Communist Party in 
power, Honecker’s successor Egon Krenz opened the Wall. But 
three weeks later he too was swept aside. 
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others gathered to chant “We want to stay!” and demand political 
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| Throwing 
| The Bums 
Out 


When perestroika seemed to 
result in little but empty 
shelves and glasnost invited 
bitter complaints from the 
citizenry, Gorbachev sent 
the people to the polils—and 
thus let the apparatchiks 
take the heat. The nation- 
wide election to the new 
2,250-member Congress of 
People’s Deputies became a 
stunning rebuke to the cus- 
todians of the status quo. A 
third of the Communist Par- 
ty’s regional chiefs failed to 
win seats. Gorbachev was 
counting on democratization 
to spur pressure for reform, 
but it also fanned secession- 
ist fever in the Baltic repub- 
lics and ethnic violence in 
the Caucasus. 


ly learned a lesson about the connection 
between internal reform and international 
| relations. He had seen Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s vigorous cultural thaw of the late 
1950s freeze again in the intensified cold 
war that followed the Cuban missile crisis. 
| Alexei Kosygin, who was Prime Minister 
until his death in 1980, attempted to reori- 
ent heavy industry toward consumer 
goods, decentralization and profitmaking 
in the mid-1960s. But, ironically, that pro- 
gram was aborted partly because the Soviet 
crackdown on “socialism with a human 
face” in Czechoslovakia triggered a back- 
lash against liberalism in the U.S.S.R. In 
Poland the creation of Solidarity, the first 
independent trade union in the Soviet 
bloc, preceded the advent of Gorbachev by 
five years. But Lech Walesa was officially 
considered an outlaw. The notion of Soli- 
darity participating in government, not to 
mention dominating it, was unthinkable. 
The intellectual and biographical ori- 
gins of Gorbachev's radicalism will proba- 
bly always be a mystery. In a way, they be- 
come more mysterious as time goes on, if 
only because he becomes more radical. The 
sweeping changes he has instigated this 
past year in the U.S.S.R., particularly free 
expression and democratization, and his 
transfusion of counterrevolution into East- 
ern Europe would shock not only the late 
Andrei Gromyko, who nominated Gorba- 
chev for the general secretaryship in 1985, 
but the Gorbachev of five years ago as well. 
Still, there are clues in his life story. 
Like the population as a whole, he was 
much better educated than his predeces- 
sors. A graduate of the law faculty of Mos- 
cow State University, he is the first Soviet 


university degree. He is experienced in 

weighing evidence and reassessing what 

Marxists call—but often do not respect — 

“objective reality.” His rise in the party be- 

gan long after Stalin’s death, so he is less 

afflicted than his elders by xenophobia and 
| acceptance of terror as a civic norm. His 
| abilities were recognized by KGB chief Yuri 
Andropov, who offered him counsel and 
support. Andropov had been a Central 
Committee Secretary and, as head of intel- 
ligence, had access to a picture of domestic 
and international affairs undistorted by 
propaganda. He was able to brief Gorba- 
chev on how swiftly their country was 
declining. 


party leader since Lenin to have earned a | 
| 
] 


ike his mentor, Gorbachev could 
see that the creaking, centrally 
controlled Soviet system, under 
the stifling ministrations of bu- 
reaucrats, was about to expire. 
To oil the cogs of a restructured 
economic machine, he would 
have to inspire productivity and reclaim for 
the consumer sector much of the vast re- 
sources and brainpower that had been 
commandeered by the military. And to do 
that he had to overcome traditional Bol- 
shevik paranoia and reappraise the threat 
to the Sovict Union from the West. “Secu- 
rity,” he wrote in 1987, “can no longer be 
ensured by military means.” 

Initially Gorbachev believed he could 
restructure the country by replacing hacks 
with doers, offering real rewards for hard 
work and cutting back on the consumption 
of vodka. In short, he counted on the resto- 

| ration of discipline, It took two years 
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for him to discover that the problems were 
much deeper and that the solutions would 
have to be much more far-reaching and 
disruptive. He realized, he said, that “cos- 
metic measures” would not work, and so | 
“we arrived at the concept of perestroika as 
the revolutionary renovation of socialism, 
of our entire society.” What this grand but 
vague formulation has meant in practice is 
the scaling back of coercion and the intro- 
duction of an unprecedented, until recent- 
ly unimaginable degree of pluralism. As he 
put it in his 1987 book Perestroika, “It is 
possible to suppress, compel, bribe, break 
or blast, but only for a certain period.” 

He has tried to apply that principle at 
home and in Eastern Europe, where he at- 
tributed the stagnation of the economy and 
the discontent of the populace to “miscal- 
culations by the ruling parties.” The East 
European regimes had long taken it for 
granted that their Big Brothers in Moscow 
would provide the brute force that is the 
substitute for political legitimacy in the 
Marxist-Leninist system, Now all of a sud- 
den, the No. | man in the Kremlin was say- 
ing he would not back them up and that 
they had to find a way of making a genuine 
social compact with their own people, or 
fall. Hence the most amazing events of 
1989—and of the decade: one after anoth- 
er, with breathtaking speed, the commu- 
nist dictatorships of Eastern Europe came 
tumbling down. 


A Watershed in Warsaw 

Poland, where major antigovernment 
strikes broke out in 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976 
and 1980-81, mounted the first full test of 
Moscow’s new policy. At the beginning of 
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1989, Polish party leader Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski told his Central Committee that 
“fundamental changes” were needed to 
rescue the economy from work stoppages, 
inflation, debt, shortages and the burden of 
a near worthless currency. Having sup- 
pressed Solidarity for seven years and 
jailed or driven underground many of its 
leaders, the party needed the union’s help. 
During several weeks of so-called round- 
table discussions with the government, Wa- 
lesa and other union leaders concluded 
that it was Poland that needed their help. 
They traded a tacit pledge to refrain from 
further strikes for legalization of the union, 
an amended constitution and freer clec- 
tions than those that had been held since 
World War II. Solidarity turned itself into a 
political party—the first true opposition in 
the Soviet bloc—so it could contest all 100 
seats in the new Senate and 161 of the seats 
in the lower chamber, the Sejm. In June 


Solidarity won all but one of the contested | 


seats. In August, Tadeusz Mazowiccki, edi- 
tor of Solidarity’s weekly newspaper, was 
sworn in as the first noncommunist Prime 
Minister in Eastern Europe since Stalin 
had imposed his system there 40 years ago. 
Socicty—led, with appropriate irony, by 
the workers whom Marx and Engels in The 
Communist Manifesto had exhorted to 
unite—had proved stronger than the state. 

Just as Poland was showing the world 
the best that could be hoped for in the dra- 
ma of reform, China was showing the 
worst. Deng Xiaoping had introduced bold 
and promising reforms of the economy un- 
der the slogan of “Four Modernizations.” 
But Deng kept the political system rigidly 
in the Stalinist mold. Inspired by their in- 








creased exposure to the outside world in 
general and by the example of Gorbachev's 
democratization in particular, the people 
of China appealed to their leadership for 
more political freedom. A demonstration 
by several thousand students escalated into 
a six-week occupation of the central square 
in Beijing by crowds of up to 1 million peo- 
ple. When the tanks rolled in on June 4, re- 
formers in Poland suddenly had a new 
code word for the catastrophe they feared 
might still befall them: Tiananmen. 
Although Gorbachev was obviously dis- 
mayed, his public reaction was muted. Talk- 
ing with French academics at the Sorbonne 
a month later, he reminded them that the 
Soviet party had urged the Chinese authori- 
ties to solve the problem by “political dia- 
logue” with the young demonstrators. 
“This position of ours remains unchanged,” 
he said. In contrast, Gorbachev called the 
changes in Eastern Europe “inspiring.” 


The Iron Curtain Comes Down 


Nowhere were they. more so than in 
Hungary. The Hungarian freedom fighters 
of 1956 had been the moral and political 
precursors of the martyrs of Tiananmen, 
defeated by tanks. After suppressing that 
revolt and executing the moderate commu- 
nist leader Imre Nagy, Moscow tried a new 
form of bribery: it allowed Hungary wider 
latitude in economic experimentation than 
any other East bloc country, in exchange 
for political orthodoxy. 

Hungarian revisionism, nicknamed 
“goulash communism,” produced prosper- 
ity and glitter for a while, but the economy 
nonetheless went into a long decline be- 
cause the stagnation was too widespread 








CHINA 
JUNE4 


Hu Yaobang; they stayed to 


welcome Gorbachev, who 
was making the first Soviet 
state visit to Beijing in 30 


One column was stopped for 
six minutes by a single 
youth. At least 1,000 were 
killed, thousands more ar- 


identified as Wang Weilin, 


and deep rooted to be cured by tinkering. 
Party boss Janos Kadar, the quisling who 
had replaced Nagy, was ousted in May 
1988. He was succeeded by moderate re- 
former Karoly Grosz. But as in the Sovict 
Union, moderate reform was, by defini- 
tion, inadequate. Drastic measures were 
necessary and, in the Gorbachev era, ac- 
ceptable to Moscow. In search of new ideas 
and a democratic image in January 1989, | 
parliament passed legislation permitting 
the formation of opposition political par- | 
ties for the next clection, to be held in the | 
spring. The communists, in a desperate bid | 
to regain some legitimacy, have renamed 
themselves the Hungarian Socialist Party, 
but they are expected to capture no more 
than 15% to 20% of the vote. | 
On March 17, Hungary signed the 
United Nations Convention Relating to | 
the Status of Refugees, pledging not to | 
| 


| force flecing foreigners to return to their 





own countries. In a year of turning points, 
that move had special importance. Hunga- | 
ry began dismantling the barbed wire on 
the Austrian border. Quite literally, the 
Iron Curtain had started to come down. 
The principal beneficiaries were East Ger- 
man travelers, who were suddenly able to 
keep right on moving westward. The fatal 
hemorrhaging of the German Democratic 
Republic had begun. 

As East Germans flooded into Hunga- 
ry by the thousands, tensions between the 
two supposedly “fraternal” governments 
came into the open. Invoking a bilateral 
agreement, the East Berlin regime de- 
manded that Budapest return the refugees. | 
The Hungarians refused, allowing 15,000 
East Germans in three days to go to West 
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HUNGARY 
JUNE 16 


The government had begun 
the year by announcing it 
would tolerate the formation 
of independent political par- 
ties. In May Hungarian sol- 
diers cut the electrified 
barbed-wire fences along 
the Austrian border. Amonth 
later, the remains of Imre 
Nagy, the Premier whom the 
Soviets had hanged for his 
part in the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution, were exhumed 
from an unmarked grave and 
reburied with honor. Free 
parliamentary elections are 
scheduled for next spring. 
Although the communists 
have renamed themselves 
socialists, they face humilia- 
tion, perhaps even political 
extinction. 


Germany, where they received automatic 
citizenship. East Germany halted travel to 
Hungary. Would-be immigrants then 
poured into Czechoslovakia to take refuge 
in the West German embassy there. 

The German Democratic Republic was 
losing its best, brightest, most promising 
citizens, precisely those people who social 
ist propaganda said were going to build a 
better future. They were, but not in the 
G.D.R. Arriving in the West, many of them 
explained that they had left the East not 
because their lives were uncomfortable, 
but because they were unfree. 


Heading Off Bloodshed 


Then in October the revolution came 
home to East Germany. It started with 
freedom marches in Leipzig. For a long 
moment, it looked as though there might 
be another Tiananmen after all, On Oct. 9 
the 77-year-old party boss Erich Honecker 
ordered the police to use “all available 
force” to clear the streets, but Egon Krenz, 
then in charge of security, persuaded him 
to rescind the order. Each week the Mon- 
day demonstrations grew, to 200,000 on 
Oct. 23, to 480,000 on Nov. 6. The 
marches, always peaceful and sober, in- 
creasingly impressive, spread throughout 
East Germany 

Gorbachev had played a pivotal role in 
heading off bloodshed. Visiting East Ber- 
lin on Oct. 7, the 40th anniversary of the 
communist state, Gorbachev cautioned the 
leaders that they could not count on Soviet 
support if they used force to crack down, 
and advised them to launch their own per- 
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estroika: “Life itself punishes those who 
delay.” Eleven days later, Honecker was 
forced out and replaced by Krenz, who im- 
mediately sought to appease the marching 
crowds and the demands from his party for 
faster reform. His tenure was brief but 
memorable, if only because he ordered the 
opening of the Berlin Wall, the ultimate 
symbol of the Iron Curtain. 

On Dec. 3 the entire party leadership 
resigned under public pressure. A caretak- 
er regime has set free elections for May 6. 
No matter how the Communist Party reor- 
ganizes or renames itself, it is finished as a 
significant factor in East German politics. 
Up to | million of its 2.3 million members 
have already turned in their party cards. 


An Autumn Thaw 

Shibboleths in the West were evaporat- 
ing almost as fast as regimes in the East. It 
had long been a tenet of conventional wis- 
dom that Czechoslovakia, the homeland of 
the Good Soldier Schweik, would be one of 
the last nations to join the march of free- 
dom. Maybe, just maybe there would be 
another Prague Spring in 1990. But the 
thaw came in the fall instead. Demonstra- 
tions began in mid-November. The first 
was a legal assembly of students sponsored 
by the communist-dominated Socialist 
Union of Youth, But that organization was 
secthing with discontent, and 3,000 of the 
marchers moved toward Prague’s Wences- 
las Square. Riot police attacked and beat 
them. Again there were apprehensive 
memories of what had happened in Beijing 
a few months before. The following day 
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tens of thousands of ordinary citizens 
massed in the square to shout to their tem- 
porary rulers “The game is over!” 

So it was. The people were extraordi- 
narily civil, almost good-natured, in the 
way they threw out their leaders. They wel- 
comed Alexander Dubcek, the tragic hero 
of the original Prague Spring, back into the 
public spotlight. But the man of the hour 
was playwright Vaclav Havel, the often im- 
prisoned leader of dissent, who has con- 
jured up what may be the new nemesis of 
world communism: “the power of the pow- 
erless.” On Dec. 10 what Havel called the 
“velvet revolution” swept away the govern- 
ment. In a new Cabinet of 21, there are 
now eleven noncommunists. The forma- 
tion of rival parties has been legalized and 
Civic Forum, the noncommunist coalition, 
has decided to join in free elections likely 
to be held in May. 

As the year came to an end, events 
reached a velocity that left onlookers giddy 
and made even some staunch anticommun- 
ists in the West applaud a bit less gleefully 
and start worrying that perhaps the resulting 
instability would be a greater threat to world 
peace than the old, seemingly monolithic 
communist menace. Yet once it happened, 
the whole spectacle had a look of something 
like inevitability. The governments of East- 
ern Europe had never been more than hol- 
low administrations installed and main- 
tained by Moscow's armed forces. They 
were rejected as Marxist, but even more as 
Russian, a double affront to the proud na- 
tionalism of countries that believed the 
West ended at Poland’s eastern frontier. 
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POLAND 
AUG. 24 


Outlawed for seven years, 
Solidarity became the gov- 
ernment’s negotiating part- 
ner in February and a full- 
blown opposition party in the 
summer's parliamentary 
elections. Running largely 
on their identification with 
Lech Walesa, the Solidarity 
candidates so completely 
trounced the communists 
that the regime felt it had no 
choice but to form a coali- 
tion. After one false start, 
President Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski settled on Walesa’s 
handpicked choice for the 
premiership, lawyer Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki. Now the 
once jailed and their former 
jailers share a common ene- 
my: a bankrupt economy. 


Once it became clear that Gorbachev meant 
what he said, the opposition—tightly orga- 
nized as in Poland or inchoate as in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia—rose up in 
wrath. Without the backing of the Soviet 
army, local satraps dared not use their secu- 
rity forces and probably did not know if they 
could trust them. The communist parties 
tried to buy off the people with leadership 
shuffles and semireforms, but that was not 
the point. Communist dictatorship could 
not be reformed; it could only be destroyed. 
Demonstrations in Bulgaria—yes, Bul- 
garia—began tentatively at the end of Sep- 
tember and then picked up momentum. 
Todor Zhivkov, the country’s dictator for 
35 years, was replaced on Nov. 10 by Petar 
Mladenov, who purged the Stalinist lead- 
ership, promising to legalize opposition 
parties and hold free elections by the end 
of May. That move was something of a sur- 
prise, since Bulgaria most closely identifies 
with the Soviet Union and was not expect- 
ed to take reforms further than Gorbachev 
himself has done. And Gorbachev draws 
the line at the formation of rival parties. 


The Dilemma of Democratization 

In every case—Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia—a disbelieving 
but increasingly hopeful world watched 
and waited for a crackdown that never 
came. In every case, the disintegration of 
the communist system was hastened by 
economic crises. Marx was right: politics is 
driven by economics. But his 20th century 
followers were spectacularly wrong. A 
command economy can grow only by ex- 
ploiting farmers and workers; eventually 
there is no incentive for the workers to 
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work or the farmers to farm in a society in 
which they have no say in the allocation of 
resources. Giving them a say means giving 
them a voice—a concept best translated 
into Russian as glasnost. 

Gorbachev has been badgering and ca- 


joling ordinary citizens to take charge of 


their own futures in their jobs and in politi- 
cal organizations. He told Moscow editors 
in September 1988 that he wanted to “rid 
public opinion of such a harmful complex 
as faith in the ‘good Czar,’ the all-powerful 
center, the notion that someone can bring 
about order and organize perestroika from 
on high.” His revamping of the legislative 
organs of the government offered just such 
an opportunity to assault the old conveyor- 
belt way of doing things. 

In March the Soviet people went to the 
polls to elect a new 2,250-seat Congress of 
People’s Deputies. The Congress in turn 
elected the Supreme Soviet, the country’s 
standing parliament. Previous parliaments 
were no more than tools of the party, but 
this one has actively debated and even op- 
posed government programs. In the ab- 
sence of rival political parties, some 85% of 
those elected to the Congress were party 
members. But a groundswell of revulsion 
against entrenched bureaucrats denied al- 
most a third of the country’s regional party 
chiefs seats in the Congress. In May live 
coverage of Congress sessions gave the 
spellbound nation a crash course in democ- 
racy, as radicals and former dissidents led 
by the late Nobel laureate Andrei Sakha- 
rov denounced the KGB as “the most secret 
and conspiratorial of all state institutions” 
and counseled against giving Gorbachev, 
now President of the country, too much 
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power. Here was part of the paradox of per- 
estroika: democratization, so crucial to 
Gorbachev's principles and strategy alike, 
emboldened his critics and opponents. 

Meanwhile, the non-Russian republics 
of the Soviet Union have had their own 
reasons for responding enthusiastically to 
Gorbachev's campaign on behalf of self-re- 
liance and decentralization. The national- 
ism that had lain largely dormant or been 
brutally suppressed rose to the surface. In 
the Caucasus, ethnic hatreds burst into vio- 
lence. In Azerbaijan, which borders on 
Iran, the dominant Azerbaijanis, a Mus- 
lim, Turkic-speaking people, are em- 
broiled in a blood feud with the Christian 
Armenians in and around the enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh. The region has been 
besieged for 20 months, its road traffic and 
railways under attack by Azerbaijani na- 
tionalists. Vital supplies are ferried in by 
helicopter. Some 5,000 troops of the Inte- 
rior Ministry have been assigned to peace- 
keeping duties in the area. 

In April a peaceful demonstration by 
Georgian separatists in Tbilisi turned into 
a horror when army and Interior Ministry 
troops attacked the unarmed protesters 
with shovels, clubs and poison gas, killing 
20. There have been similar nationalist 
flare-ups in Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and 
Tadzhikistan. 

Secession, long a virtually taboo word 
in Soviet politics, has become the avowed 
aim of several nationalist movements. Al- 
though the Baltic states have been granted 
a high degree of economic autonomy, they 
were rebuked by the Supreme Soviet in No- 
vember for passing laws claiming the right 
to decide which legislation enacted in Mos- 
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cow would apply in their territory. A week 
later, Georgia passed the same law. Ukrai- 
nian nationalists say they will soon try for 
economic and possibly political autonomy. 


The Empire's Fatal Flaw 

The dilemma for Gorbachev is acute. 
On the one hand, he dares not permit vio- 
lent chaos to spread, nor preside over the 
breakup of the U.S.S.R. On the other, he 
knows that resorting to force would proba- 
bly provoke even greater resistance to Mos- 
cow’s rule and would certainly spell the end 
of his liberal reform program as a whole, A 
crackdown could also revive the cold war 
and end his plans to transfer resources from 
the military to the civilian sector. 

The U.S.S.R.’s identity as the world’s 
last multinational empire may be the tragic 
flaw in Gorbachev's vision. It may prevent 
him from going as far as he would like— 
and as far as he must to succeed. Certainly 
the imperative of maintaining order and 
preventing the breakup of the country is a 
large part of his reason for opposing the re- 
moval from the Soviet constitution of Arti- 
cle 6, which gives the Communist Party a 
monopoly on political power. A confronta- 
tion looms with the Baltic states over their 
intention to cancel Article 6 and declare 
their own communist parties independent. 
The Lithuanian party voted last week to 
split from Moscow and declared its inten- 
tion to create “an independent, democratic 
Lithuanian state.” One-party rule, Gorba- 
chev says, is vital to the success of peres- 
troika. He opposed debate on the issue at 
the opening of the People’s Congress in 
mid-December, saying it would have to 
wait until constitutional revision as a whole 

















is considered. But he may not get his way in 
that respect—as well as in many others. 
The Soviet Communist Party has already 
split into so many factions—rightist, leftist, 
nationalist—that it is less a single entity 
than an umbrella organization in which pol- 
icy battles are being fought out. Pluralism 
in one party could precede the develop- 
ment of separate parties in the U.S.S.R. 


he country hovers at the edge of 


the definitive changes that have 

swept Eastern Europe, but hesi- 

tates to take the plunge. Mos- 

cow’s latest five-year economic 

plan, announced two wecks ago, 

still retains central control of 
production quotas and postpones vital 
price reforms until 1992. Gorbachev de- 
nies that he intends to move to a totally 
Western-style, free-market system. He in- 
sists that his perestroika can in time deliver 
democracy in a one-party state and effi- 
ciency in a planned economy. 


In the meantime, Gorbachev's vision of 


an independent but cooperative interna- 
tional system has allowed five East Euro- 
pean countries to emerge from communist 
dictatorship. They are fledglings, with no 
established economic or commercial sys- 
tems, and even with help from Western 
governments and corporations, it is not 
certain they all will succeed. Their work 
should be eased by large newly formed na- 
tional-unity coalitions such as New Forum 
in East Germany, Civic Forum in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Union of Democratic 
Forces in Bulgaria. Still, it is possible that 
after 40 years of Marxism ordinary workers 
will view the profit motive with hostility 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
NOV. 24 


The face was familiar, al- 
though it showed the pas- 
sage of years spent in puni- 
tive obscurity: Alexander 
Dubcek, the tragic hero of 
the 1968 Prague Spring, re- 
turned triumphantly to join 
the huge protests. A week 
earlier, riot police had at- 
tacked student demonstra- 
tors, but now playwright 
Vaclav Havel could speak of 
“the power of the power- 
less.” Soon the communists 


yielded power to a noncom- 
munist majority. A sign in 


Prague summed it up: 
POLAND—10 YEARS 
HUNGARY—10 MONTHS 

EAST GERMANY—10 WEEKS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 10 DAYS 
And then, after a week of 
horror, RUMANIA—10 HOURS. 


and insist that the government owes them a 
living. If that is the case, increasing penury 
could push Eastern Europe back into its 
19th century bad habits: ethnic hatreds, 
border feuds, military juntas. 

Yet it is by no means certain that will 
happen, and that is definitely not the mes- 
sage the people of Eastern Europe sent 
their leaders and the world when they filled 
the streets with powerful yet peaceful pro- 
tests. Governments, even ones as ruthless 
as the now toppled Rumanian regime of 
Nicolae Ceausescu, realized that they can- 
not ignore the voices of their citizens. They 
must now think seriously about the consent 
of the governed and, mirabile dictu, about 
getting elected. 

Historians and political scientists debate 
whether great forces or great men move the 
world. By unleashing the forces of democra- 
cy, Gorbachev gave new luster to the great- 
man theory. He may not be able to control 
those forces himself. They could even sweep 
him away, just as they did Egon Krenz and 
Karoly Grosz and Milos Jakes. But no mat- 
ter what happens next in the great Eurasian 
land mass where 1.8 billion people live un- 
der communism—and no matter what hap- 
pens to Gorbachev himself—he has estab- 
lished his place in history as the catalyst of a 
new European reality. “Any nation has the 
right to decide its fate by itself,” he said last 
month in a parliamentary statement on 
events in Eastern Europe. It is one thing for 
the most powerful communist on earth to 
speak those words. It is momentous when 
he not only means them but also puts them 
into practice, — Reported by David Aikman/ 
Washington, John Borrell/Vienna, Richard Hornik/ 
Warsaw and John Kohan/Moscow 
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The Gorbachev Touch 


A MASTER POLITICIAN, HE GENERATES A SENSE OF PURPOSE, MAKING 
HIMSELF THE LEADER OF REGIME AND OPPOSITION ALIKE 


BY MICHAEL KRAMER 


hen Franklin Roosevelt set 

out to rescue capitalism from 

the Depression, he had little 

use for rigidly defined objec- 

tives. Improvisation corrected 

by feedback, that was Roose- 

velt’s way. “The country needs bold, persis- 

tent experimentation,” he declared. “Take 

a method and try it; if it fails, admit it and 
try another. But above all try something.” 

As Mikhail Gorbachev seeks to save 

Soviet communism by transforming it, his 

political style resembles Roosevelt’s, His 





An expensive, troublesome client 


skills had better be at least as formidable as 
F.D.R.’s because the challenge he faces is 
even more daunting. The Depression was 
one rough patch in American history; for 
the Soviet Union, history itself has been 72 
years of bad road. 

Whatever happens to Gorbachev and 
his risky experiment, he already qualifies 
as a political genius, if only because he ra- 
diates a sense of purpose, motion, decisive- 
ness and hope—in short, “the vision 
thing.” While Western experts bicker over 
whether he knows what he is doing and 
where he is going, Gorbachev gives the im- 
pression that he has as many answers as 
they have questions. Part of his acumen is 
his sure feel for what is truly important to 
his task and, conversely, a breathtaking au- 
dacity in discarding what he believes is less 


54 


than vital. This year, without a great deal of 
visible hand wringing, he decided that So- 
viet domination of Eastern Europe was a 
drag on his campaign to restructure the So- 
viet Union. Hence his emergence as the 
Commissar Liberator. 

Alexander Yakovlev, one of Gorba- 
chev’s closest Kremlin aides, worked on a 
F.D.R. while an ex- 
change student at Columbia University in 
1958. “What struck Yakovlev most about 
Roosevelt,” says Loren Graham, a Soviet- 
ologist who was a classmate at Columbia, 
“was how Roosevelt understood that to 
save the system he had to give up much 
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Agoodbye kiss before Honecker’s fall 


that wasn’t central in order to preserve the 
essence.” The lifting of the Iron Curtain 
shows that Yakovlev wasn’t the only one 
who understood that point. 

Gorbachev appears to have 
learned, or sensed instinctively, what Plato 
and Maimonides knew: the greatest states- 
men are therapists. A ruler becomes a 
leader and governs legitimately only when 
he encourages people to face the truth 
about themselves and therefore causes 
them to consent freely to their governance. 

The Sovict people long ago became ac- 
customed to leaders who lied to them. By 
talking straight, Gorbachev has shocked 
his subjects into a new kind of political en- 
gagement and civic self-respect. What is 
more, he has given content to his rhetoric. 
As a Bush adviser cracks, “I would be hard 


also 
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pressed to see how a CIA mole planted in 
Moscow would be acting differently if he 
were charged with dismantling the Soviet 
empire and transforming the nature of ag- 
gressive communism.” 

An American agent? Hardly. An 
American-style politician? Definitely—the 
kind the U.S. increasingly lacks. Snowing 
the West has been casy for Gorbachev. 
Like Woody Allen’s chameleon character 
Zelig, Gorbachev has adopted many of the 
West's favorite buzz words: stability, rea- 
sonable sufficiency, mutual security, the 
unwinnability of nuclear war, interdepen- 
dence, human values, a civil society, the 


fate of the earth, the endangered planct. 
He has also shown that he knows what 
these words mean and that he means them 
himself when he uses them. 

But Gorbachev has done more than 
just master the lexicon of Western liberal- 
ism. From the beginning he knew that the 
real trick was to co-opt Western conserva- 
tives. In 1984 Ronald Reagan was still in 
his: evil-empire phase, so Gorbachev tar- 
geted the free world’s second toughest 
anti-Soviet, Margaret Thatcher, who was 
quickly charmed. Gorbachev, said Thatch- 
er, was a man with whom the West could 
“do business.” 

He has even tried to enlist God on his 
side. If a single phrase captures the fear 
and hatred of the regime Gorbachev repre- 
sents, it is “Godless communism.” So the 











The smiles were deceiving. Deng 


had his own methods 





top man in the Kremlin has invoked God 
almost as brazenly as Bush wraps himself 
in the American flag. In his first interview 
with the Western press, he told TIME in 
1985 that “God on high has not refused to 
give us enough wisdom to find ways to 
bring us an improvement in our relations.” 
Since then he has embraced Christian val- 
ues of humanity, received Vatican repre- 
sentatives at the Kremlin, and declared 
freedom of religion to be “indispensable” 
for renewing the Soviet Union. Then, in 
early December, he became a respectful if 
not quite penitent pilgrim. In a year that 
had seen him reach out and touch foreign 
leaders from Cuba’s Castro to China’s 
Deng Xiaoping, Gorbachev addressed the 
Pope as “Your Holiness,” and the Pope re- 
sponded by blessing perestroika. 

The essence of politics is timing, and 
Gorbachev's sense of when to push and 
when to retreat is exquisite. The difference 
between his performances at the Reykjavik 
meeting with Reagan in 1986 and the Mal- 
ta shipboard summit with Bush four weeks 
ago is instructive. At Reykjavik, where 
Gorbachev was eager to outshine Reagan, 
he postured and blitzed the U.S. with a se- 

| ries of far-reaching proposals—and very 
| nearly got his way on some key and contro- 





versial points. In Malta, where Gorbachev 
knew that Bush was on guard against boffo 
initiatives and in mortal terror of being up- 
staged, he played it cool. By letting Bush 
dominate the substantive agenda, Gorba- 
chev solidified the American President’s 
personal support for perestroika. 

At home Gorbachev has managed to 
lead both the regime and the opposition: 
an authoritarian in the pursuit of democra- 
cy. Like Roosevelt, Gorbachev had to be 
mugged by reality before drastically chal- 

lenging the status quo. Just as F.D.R. 
| quickly abandoned the balanced-budget 
nostrums of his campaign, Gorbachev soon 
concluded that merely tinkering with the 
system would not suffice. He purged old- 
timers and old thinkers from the Polit- 
buro and Central Committee, had himself 





Apapal blessing for perestroika 


| elected President, and proceeded to call 
into question many of the bedrock assump- 
tions of Soviet political life. In one of his 
most memorable phrases, he told those 
who viewed his changes as “virtually the 
end of the universe” that they were actual- 
ly just “the end of a deformed universe.” 
As for a new order, Gorbachev has said, 
“We're moving from one system of 
state and social institutions to another... 
We have to change everything.” 


Iso like F.D.R., who used radio to 

bypass Congress and reach Amer- 

icans in their homes, Gorbachev 

is the first Soviet leader to use 

television as a political weapon. 

With cameras rolling, he travels 
the country like an ebullient ward boss, 
pressing the flesh, listening to complaints, 
exhorting his constituents to ask not what 
perestroika can do for them but what they 
can do for perestroika. 

Most important, Gorbachev has staked 
out the political center, a difficult role for a 
self-avowed radical with a penchant for 
controlled chaos, It is, as Soviets say, no ac- 
cident that Gorbachev permits Boris Yel- 
tsin—the purged Politburo member 
turned populist—to attack him from the 
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left, while hard-liner Yegor Ligachev 
snipes at him from the right. Still, Gorba- 
chev is careful not to get too far ahead of 
his comrades. As the Soviet editor Vitali 
| Tretyakov has written, Gorbachev has a 
| “subtle perception of the balance of eco- 
nomic and political variables not only to- 
day but [an appreciation of where] this bal- 
ance will be ... tomorrow and what must 
be done to forestall a rolling back [caused] 
by too abrupt an advance.” Thus, at recent 
| party and government meetings, Gorba- 
chev placated conservatives by fending off 
a challenge to the party’s “leading role,” at 
the same time soothing radicals by indicat- 
ing that communist primacy is necessary 
only during “the present complex stage.” 
“The dance between left and right is as- 
tounding,” says the Harriman Institute’s 








Robert Legvold. “Gorbachev postpones 
many decisions, but when there are hard 
choices to be made, he opts squarely for 
change. As centrists often do, he is losing 
popularity, but across the ideological spec- 
trum, he is deemed indispensable.” 

He certainly sees himself to be so. He | 
has threatened to resign at least three 
times during the past five years, with little | 
worry that his offer would be accepted. 
“Gorbachev is a superb actor,” says the 
Carnegie Endowment’s Dimitri Simes. 
“He rants to effect but is always in control. 
Like Reagan, he has a real sense of mis- 
sion, but he is also a master of strategy and 
tactics, like Richard Nixon. And if you re- 
call that Abraham Lincoln held off before 
freeing the slaves, and then consider how 
Gorbachev is astutely waiting for the time 
to be ripe before downgrading the party’s 
role, you see how remarkable he is.” 

As Secretary of State James Baker has 
said, “No cliché does Gorbachev justice 
To say he is a piece of work is an under- 
statement.’ Adds Republican Senator 
Alan Simpson of Wyoming: “I once told 
Gorbachev that he was a no-bullshit kind 
of guy, and he replied that he knew how to 
say that word in 14 different languages. I 
don’t pretend to know what forces might 





combine to cause his removal, but I do 
know that if he were operating in the U.S., 
no American politician in his right mind 
would dare run against him.” 

As an international figure, Gorbachev 
is a world-class leader—with no one else in 
his class. But unless he can fix the Soviet 
economy, he might well have trouble win- 
ning a free election. If his own people’s 
standard of living continues to deteriorate, 
Gorbachev may face the disagreeable 
choice of reverting to genuinely dictatorial 
methods or retiring in failure and defeat. | 
He will consider himself worthy of the | 
praise and admiration he has inspired | 
abroad only if and when he can prove that 
his political genius is up to the task of deal- 
ing with the economic problems he faces at | 
home. —Withreporting by Ann Blackman/Moscow | 
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FREIHEIT 


“| must weep 
for joy that 
it happened so 
quickly and 
simply. 
And I 
must weep 
for wrath 
that it took so 
abysmally 
long.” 
—Wolf Biermann, 
East German poet 
and protest singer who was 
stripped of his citizenship in 
1976 while on tour 
in West Germany. 
An idealistic socialist, 


he returned to his country 
in December. 


Agirl says goodbye to her mother 
through the fence of the West German 
embassy in Prague, hoping that they 
will be reunited later 














WOLNOSC 


“Polish society, often 
badly assessed by itself 
and its leaders, 
has proved itself 
better and much more 
mature than we 
thought it was.” 


—Andrzej Wajda, Senator 
and movie director. 


SZABADSAG 


“IT am proud that these 
historical changes have 
come about without 
bloodshed or force. This 
is the result of the wisdom 
of the people. No one 
called for revenge.” 


—Arpad Goncz, author and 
playwright. He was sentenced 
' to life imprisonment in 1956 
and released under a 1963 
amnesty. Unable to publish, 

he worked as a pipe fitter. 


uprising against Soviet rule 
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Acombination Roman Catholic Mass 

and Solidarity rally before the Polish 
| elections, above; Hungarians light 

candles to commemorate the 1956 








SVOBODA 


‘In everyone there is some 
longing for humanity's 
rightful dignity, 
for moral integrity, 
for free expression of 
being and a sense of 
transcendence over the 
world of existence.” 





—Vaclav Havel, playwright and leader 
of the democracy movement 


CBOBOJIA 


SVOBODA 





‘Until now silence has been 
the only form of honesty, 
but today we cannot be 
silent any longer. We are 
being drowned in the torrent 
of applause from a claque; 
suffocated in the sewage of 
lethargy and sunk in the 
superidealized cesspool.” 


—Edvin Sugarev, poet and literary critic | 
* 





Fists clenched in anger at anti-regime 
protest in Prague, above; victory signs 
and smiles at a pro-democracy 

= demonstration in Sofia 
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A Russian at an election rally in Moscow, top; a young Lithuanian during a demonstration for Baltic independence, left; 
burying an Armenian killed during ethnic violence in the Caucasus 


CBOBOAA 


SVOBODA 





“The many countries crushed into some semblance of historical 
and ideological unity under communism are at long last beginning to 
assert their claims to separate identities. These countries 
are claiming their right to be themselves.” 


—Andrei Sinyavsky, one of the leading dissidents of the 1960s, immigrated to Paris 
in 1973 after almost six years in a labor camp 
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you consider everything a 
Ford truck has to offer. 


Transferable 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers you and future 

owners on major power- 
train components for 6 
years/60,000 miles. Ask 
to see a copy of this lim- 
ited warranty at your Ford 
Dealer. 


Best-Selling Pickups, 
Best-Built American Trucks 
For Nine Straight Years. 
Not or as Ford ie the 
best-selling pickups for the past 
nine years! ‘* but they’ve also made 
the best-built American trucks. 
This is based on an average of con- 
sumer reported problems in a series of 
surveys of all Ford and competitive '81- 
’89 models designed and built in North 
America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1’ 
Ford trucks. Number one for all the 
right reasons. 
*F-150 Reg. Cab long wheelbase with std. 6-cyl. engine and 
optional payload pkg. vs. comparably ¢ ped half-ton pickups. 
ad: estimate 15 city mpg for F-150 4.9 yl h E40D 
automatic transmission. 
Based on 1989 model year manufacturers’ reported retail 
deliveries by division. 
Based on 1989 New Truck Buyer Stuc 


3ased on model year manufacturers ted retail deliveries 
of full-size pickups through 1989. 


FORD PICKUPS 


The Best-Built American Trucks 
Are Built Ford Tough. 











Bruce Springsteen. 


Let others put on the glitz. 

Bruce Springsteen just rolls up 
his sleeves and keeps making 

the music he knows best and 
stadium audiences want 
most; angst-driven rock that 
was born in the U.S.A. Re- 
freshingly, he has stayed as 
he started: strictly blue col- 
lar, strictly New Jersey and 
always the Boss. 


Cher. Sure, there isn’t 


much to her costumes, many 
of which would fit into a 
good-size envelope. But 
there’s more to the former 
Cherilyn Sarkisian than a 
wisp of black chiffon and a 
handful of glittering rhine- 
stones. She has that magic 
quality: the knack of rein- 
venting herself. First she was 
famous, and then, in the 
"80s, she became good. 








| Mother Teresa. 
| She is the celebrity of the 
| poor, the antithesis of 
the decade’s dominant val- 
i ues. Who else would by- 
] pass the merely needy to 
seek out the “poorest of 
the poor’’? Traveling wide- 
ly for the order of charity 
she started, she moved 
world leaders and plain 
people everywhere. A No- 
bel laureate, she delights 
in replying by hand to her 
admirers, whether an 
American schoolchild or 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Madonna. Remembrance of things past can be a smart ca- 
reer move for a pop icon. Madonna looked backward to establish her 
financial future. Delving into nightmares and childhood fantasies, 
she shrewdly fashioned them into slick, top-selling music videos 
that stopped just on the near side of shock. Such a material girl. 











Nancy Reagan. no 
need to ask who ran the Rea- 
gan White House. The First 
Lady was a tidy littke home- 
maker who tried to dust off 
Administration members who 
displeased her, shined up to 
an astrologer about her hus- 
band’s schedule and “bor- 
rowed” designer dresses to 





4 make a good impression 
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Eddie Murphy. 
Remember that skinny kid 
who was the class clown? Well, 
he’s still pretty fresh-mouthed, 
even for Hollywood. After 
Beverly Hills Cop made him a 
superstar, he played director, 
producer, writer. Never mind 
that Harlem Nights has re- 
® ceived faint praise; fans are lin- 
ing up. Eddie’s the one with 
the last laugh. 


Princess of Wales. 
In this '80s fairy tale, shy Di weds 
her Prince and gets to wear a 
great number of stylish hats. 
The Princess of Wales, who once 
said her brain was “the size 
of a pea,” then brings some bad- 
ly needed glamour to Britain's 
fusty royals—and the world’s 
photographers live happily 
ever after. 













Sly Stallone. 4; 


military overachiever of 
the 1980s, Rambo was 
outshone only by Oliver 

North. For the "90s, 
y ict the pumped-up 
t ponder this 
lately Sly has 





Michael Jackson. 


Now you see him, now you don't 
One minute he’s moonwalkin 

















center stage; the next he’s a recluse been spotted 
hiding from the public. His is the 5 wearing a business suit 
decade’s best-known face — or face and peering through 
depending on the year—and if ' wire-rim spectacles. Call 


it Rambo takes out Wall 
Street. 


minutes of fame is all anybody 
i} 


he’s already used up more time tha 
the entire population of Wichita 






Meryl Streep. 
Pardon her while she 
slips into something 
more comfortable— 
like a new accent. The 
woman of many voices 
dominated the screen, 
making eleven films in 
the '80s and earning 
six Oscar nominations. 
She shouldn't get one 
for the hapless She- 
Devil, but she looked 
pretty in pink and 
talked like a real lady. 
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Snappiest Salute. American political mo- 
rality divided along the Oliver North fault 
line. While his superiors nodded approval, 
the rogue Marine lieutenant colonel di- 
verted proceeds from arms sold to the Ira- 
nians to aid the contras and then lied to 
Congress. The resulting furor produced 
hearings, headlines and Ollie dolls. In the 
end, the colonel paid a fine of $150,000 
and put in 1,200 hours of community ser- 





vice. Parade rest! 


Most Brazen Fake. Hitler fans got an un- 
expected thrill when the German magazine 
Stern claimed to have uncovered the Fiih- 














First Abdication. Crowned in 1983 
as the first black Miss 
America, Vanessa 
Williams became 
the first to relin- 
quish the title in 
disgrace. Raunchy 
pictures of her had 
appeared in Pent- 
house, tarnishing the 
pageant’s prim im- 
age. Williams was 
forced off the throne 
but was allowed to 
keep some $125,000 
earned from her (fully 

clothed) public appearances. 


rer’s secret diaries. At first historians, in- 
cluding Hugh Trevor-Roper (The Last 
Days of Hitler), authenticated the volumes, 
and several well-known publications 
goose-stepped along But German and 
other experts soon concluded that the dia- 
ries were audacious forgeries. 


Best Monopoly Game. The scandal of 
the homeless was hardly alleviated by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
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Gamiest Campaign. A lot of politi- 
cians monkey around, but Gary 
Hart lost his cool, his credibility and 
his candidacy in the 1988 presiden- 
tial race after his dalliance with 
model Donna Rice on a yacht called 
Monkey Business. “I've made some 
mistakes,” Hart conceded. “Maybe 
big mistakes, but not bad mistakes.” 
Said Rice: “Everybody's got some 
old bones in their closet, and now 
mine are out.” 


velopment, where Secretary “Silent Sam” 
Pierce and his minions took care of the 
greedy and ignored the needy. Well-con- 
nected consultants, developers and mort- 
gage companies collected hundreds of 
millions of dollars—real ones—in build- 
ing contracts and foreclosure sales for 
low-income housing. They did not pass 
GO, or go to jail—yet. 


Most Prurient Preachers. Holy 
Hypocrisy! First televangelist Jim 
Bakker paid some $265,000 to cov- 
er up a sexual misadventure. Later 
he was convicted of misspending 
millions of followers’ dollars. Rival 
preacher Jimmy Swaggart called 
the Bakker scandal a cancer. That 
was before Swaggart was photo- 
graphed visiting a prostitute 
named Debra Murphree. Accord- 
ing to Murphree, he was “kind of 
perverted ... I wouldn’t want him 
around my children.” 
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Biggest Bottom Line. Pentagon procure- 
ment officers gave a new meaning to the term 
royal flush. They paid a vendor $600 apiece 
for airplane toilet-seat covers that should 
have cost about $25. Other examples of mili- 
tary largesse: a $7,622 coffee machine, a $400 
hammer and a $659.53 ashtray. 


Sheikest Sting. In a 1980 operation called 
Abscam, FBI agents posing as wealthy Arabs 
pretended to be buying Government influ- 
ence. The operatives filmed several dozen 
officials happily accepting bribes. Captured 
in livid black-and-white were a Senator and 
six Congressmen. In all, four legislators 
were sent to federal prison. Among the big- 
gest fish hooked was New Jersey Senator 
Harrison (“Pete”) Williams. 

Most Unsportsmanlike Sportsmen. 
Strong of limb and yellow of eye, Canadian 


sprinter Ben Johnson lost his 1988 Olym- 
pic gold medal and his unofficial title as 
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Dirtiest Dealer. He was the smiling 
advance man of the greed decade. 
Slick securities speculator Ivan 
Boesky made millions with your 
money. The inside trader paid a rec- 
ord $100 million to settle civil 
charges for his high jinks and later 
was sentenced to three years in a 
federal prison. When he was recent- 
ly released on a furlough, he 
emerged sporting a ragged Howard 
Hughes-style beard. 


the world’s fastest human being for using 
steroids. Carl Lewis, who won four gold 
medals in Los Angeles, now holds the 
record. Pete Rose, possibly the last living 
man to sport a Beatles haircut, was 
banned for life from the game he loves 
for betting on contests involving his own 
team. (He can apply for reinstatement in 
1990.) The former Cincinnati Reds man- 
ager, who set the major league record for 
most career hits (4,192), admitted that he 
had a gambling problem. “I’m kinda 
lucky,” said Rose. “I still have a good fi- 
nancial statement . . .” 
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Cellular One Gives You 
Maximum Value with 


The new Motorola MICRO-TAC phone is the 
most portable, personal cellular phone ever! 
From its feather-weight design to its heavy- 
weight features, you know you're buying 

the best! 


But, if you want to get the most out of your new 
Motorola, you'll need Cellular One. Our service 
covers more of Florida than any other cellular 
company—including 23 counties and every 
major metropolitan area throughout the state! 


Get more mileage out of your new Motorola. 


Get Cellular One today! 1-800-548-3391 


L Motorola 
DRO-TAC Personal Phone 
@ lightest and smallest 
| . . Cellular phone in the market 
: © 101 Memories 


© Super Speed Dialing 
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ae ees © Memory Auto Load 
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ae © 3 Year Limited Warranty 
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The service that turns your home computer 
into a complete information networ 


WHAT IS PRODIGY”? 

An interactive personal connection to a 
variety of exciting new uses for your 
own home computer. PRODIGY links 
you up with information and services 
that can make life easier. 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISOR 


Access an on-line discount brokerage, 
stock quotes from Dow Jones News, 
Retrieval, more! Even buy/sell stocks, 


pay bills and do your banking 


YOUR INFORMATION SOURCE 
Check airline schedules/fares with 
EAASY SABRE. Follow news, sports 
and weather. Send messages to other 
members and shop at home from 
dozens of merchants. 


HOW DOES PRODIGY WORK? 


The service is accessed by your computer over 
regular phone lines. All you need is a 1200 or 2400 
bps Hayes compatible modem, a Start-up Kit, and 
an IBM*or IBM compatible computer. 

computer software. 


39°° 


FEATURED PERSONAL COMPUTER 
compatible, tilt swivel screen. 


20 MEG hard drive, IBM PC/XT 999 
32519 (Mfr. #CM9043-094G) 


compatible, 512K RAM. 
32516 EGA adapter card . . 


IT’S REALLY AFFORDABLE! 

With the purchase of any of our start-up kits, you'll 
get 3 months of PRODIGY service free! After the 
first 3 months, your charge for the PRODIGY ser- 
vice will be 9.95 per month 


99° 


PRODIGY Service 
Start-Up Kit includes 
PRODIGY Version 2.1 


Start-up Kit with 
Hayes® Personal Mo- 
dem 1200 


32563 (Mfr. #MDOH) 


Start-up Kit with 
Hayes® Personal Mo- 
dem 2400 

32564 (Mtr. #SWOt) 


199° 









FEATURED COLOR MONITOR 
IBM EGA/CGA adapter card 
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Here’s your chance to achieve 
asmall moral victory. 


Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Age 4 


What would you do if you 
saw a lost, frightened child? 


You'd probably stop, pick him up, brush 
away his tears, and help him find his way. 
Without even thinking about it. And there's 
a reason. 


In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll make it 
possible for a child to have food, medical care, 
schooling — and hope. That’s only 73¢ a day. 
Imagine. Your spare change could change a 
child's life. 


Please don’t wait. 


If you saw a helpless child on the street, you 
wouldn't wait, You'd help that instant. Please don't 
wait now, either, Send in the coupon or call toll-free 
1-800-225-1234. 

And achieve a small moral victory that can make a 
big difference for a needy child. 


To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-225-1234 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


to: 
Kenneth H. Phillips, President K459 


Foster Parents Plan, Inc., 157 Plan Way 
») Warwick, RI 02886 


I want to become a Foster Parent to: 


You know what’s right. 


And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct. ..by reaching out to one 
desperately poor child, thousands of miles away. 
Through Foster Parents Plan, you'll be 
helping a child who almost never has enough to 
eat. A decent place to sleep. Medical care. The 
chance to learn. Or hope. 









It’s your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country where 
youd like to help. You'll be helping that 
child within his own family. And more, 
helping that family to work with other 
families to make a better life for their children. 


y 
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Help so complete, it touches a child for life. 
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In return, you'll receive pictures of the child. Detailed : CJ The child who has been waiting the longest, or as indicated: 
progress reports. And letters written in the child $s own words. at O Boy OGirl O Either _ 
You'll see for yourself just how much you're changing your 3s OO Any age O68 Oon O 12-4 
ild’s li . Forever. And for so little. = =e _ 
Foster Child’s life for the better. Forever. gf CO Bolivia tne kee © Philippines 
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Rabbit Is Rich by Jolin Updike (198]). 
In his third incarnation as the titular 
hero of an Updike novel, Harold C. 
(“Rabbit”) Angstrom makes good 
money selling Japanese cars (Toyo- 
tas) to Americans. Still, something 
has gone wrong in Rabbit's native 
land, and Updike’s valedictory to the 
late 1970s creates an unforgettable 
comedy of diminishing expectations. 





Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter by 
Mario Vargas Llosa (1982). Juxtapos- 
ing a romance between the narrator, 
Mario, 18, and his nonblood relative 
Julia, 32, with the saga of a writer of 
soap-opera scripts, this novel, set in 
Peru during the 1950s, displays Var- 
gas Llosa—now a candidate for the 
presidency of that troubled coun- 


try—in a wry, confessional, accessi- 
ble mood that may never appear 
again. é 


The Collected Stories by /saac Ba- 
shevis Singer (1982). An assembly of 
47 fictions—teeming with demons, 
dybbuks and exuberant men and 
women—that remains the best intro- 
duction to the Nobel laureate and 
world-class writer who transformed 
Old World folktales into modern art. 


Him With His Foot in His Mouth and 
Other Stories by Sau! Bellow (1984). 
Another American Nobel laureate 
presents his patented array of char- 
acters—big thinkers and big shots— 
with typical energy and verve. The 
author here makes limitations of 
length a positive virtue; the pressure 
of high-toned ideas passing through 
the minds of flawed, often comic fig- 
ures gives the impression of short stories 
that are bursting at the seams. 


The Unbearable Lightness of Being / 
Milan Kundera (1984). The 1968 Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia forces the sur- 
geon Tomas, his wife Tereza and his mis- 
tress Sabina into involuntary exile. 
Kundera, who was himself driven from 
Prague by that upheaval, examines his 
characters’ reactions to the new winds of 
freedom. Hailed as an apotheosis of East 
European dissent when it first appeared, 
the novel now begins to look prophetic. 


The Accidental Tourist by Anne Tyler 
(1985). The 1980s finally gave Tyler the 
broad readership her talents deserve. Her 
| tenth novel is a poignant portrait of a travel 


9? 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 





Mario Vargas Liosa 


writer who caters to people who hate to 
travel. Behind this whimsical premise lies a 
tragedy (the death of a child) that is never 
played for easy irony or pathos. 


Zuckerman Bound by Philip Roth (1985). 
Roth’s trilogy of novels about the Ameri- 
can Jewish writer Nathan Zuckerman 
seems even more impressive whole than it 
did in its serial installments, Zuckerman is 
not Roth, exactly, but neither is he entirely 
unlike his creator, trapped by work and ce- 
lebrity. The interplay between these fic- 
tional and real beings is unfailingly rich, 
comic and engaging. 


The Bonfire of the Vanities by Tom Wolfe 
(1987). This vivid portrait of fear and 
loathing in New York City, circa now, is hi- 
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Tom Wolfe 


larious, unsparing and eerily premonitory, 
especially about Wall Street jitters and de- 
teriorating race relations. The author is 
carrying on the panoramic tradition of 
Dickens and Thackeray but with updated 
social material. A better decade might 
have spawned a more comforting novel. 


Love in the Time of Cholera by Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez (1988). It might seem hard to 
wring interest or suspense out of a love sto- 
ry that has been stalled for more than 50 
years by the inconvenience of the woman’s 
happy marriage to someone else. Garcia 
Marquez does so with no visible effort. The 
magic realism of his masterpiece, One 
Hundred Years of Solitude (1970), is muted 
here. The later novel's surfaces seem real; 
the inner lives are fantastic. 
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Billy Bathgate by E.L. Doctorow (1989). A 
boy growing up in the Bronx during the 
Depression is effectively adopted by Dutch 
Schultz, a notorious gangster. The hero’s 
vision of criminal life, at once glamorous 
and corrupting, amounts to a privileged 
education, This story of a young man’s 
coming of age already seems a part of the 
American grain. 





Walter Lippmann and the American Centu- 
ry by Ronald Steel (1980). The “and” in the 
title is crucial. For biographer Steel illumi- 
nates not only the life of his subject, perhaps 
this century’s most illustrious American 
journalist, but the events he reported and 
witnessed, on and off the record, from World 
War I through the agonies of Viet Nam. 


Poets in Their Youth by Eileen Simpson 
(1982). This would be a rarity in any era, a 
| literary memoir free of rancor and score 
| settling. The author recalls her first hus- 
band, John Berryman, and his friends, 
among them Robert Lowell, Randall Jar- 
rell and Delmore Schwartz, men who left 
behind some splendid poems and some 
sad histories of alcoholism, despair and 
suicide. But here they are young and joy- 
ful amid the possibilities of words, igno- 
rant of the sadnesses that await them all. 





Modern Times by Paul Johnson (1983). 
The former editor of Britain’s New 
Statesman has the crust and style to pin- 
point evil in an age of moral relativism, 
and he is not talking about Gordon Gek- 
ko’s affirmative views on a greedy de- 
cade. The villains are the tyrants of both 
the left and the right who have perpetrat- 
ed outrages in the name of the modern 
secular state. 
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Custer: breaking new ground at the site of a familiar legend of the Old West 





Son of the Morning Star: Custer and the Lit- 
tle Bighorn by Evan S. Connell (1984). The 
author, one of America’s most underappre- 
ciated novelists (Mrs. Bridge, 1959; Mr. 
Bridge, 1969), uses his imaginative skills to 
re-create the historical George Armstrong 
Custer and his foolhardy last stand. An un- 
conventional retelling of the familiar legend 
that broke new ground in the organization 
and narration of the history of the Old West. 


Common Ground by J. Anthony Lukas 
(1985). Focusing on three families from dif- 


| ferent backgrounds—one black, one Irish 


Catholic, one liberal Wasp—Lukas 
achieved a thorough and balanced social 
history of Boston’s school-desegregation or- 
deal that won him his second Pulitzer Prize 
and became a landmark study of the impact 
of public policy on private citizens. 


The Making of the Atomic Bomb by Ric/i- 
ard Rhodes (1987). A modern variation on 


First A-bomb: stealing fire from the gods 














tage che > 


Churchill: the irrepressible Brit 


the theme of stealing fire from the gods, 
this saga about the beginning of the nucle- 
ar age, from inspiration to detonation, is 
one of the great stories of the 20th or any 
other century, and Rhodes has told it bet- 
ter than anyone before. 


A Bright Shining Lie by Neil Sheehan 
(1988). A passionate and painstaking re- 
construction of the strange career of John 
Paul Vann, a U.S. proconsul in Viet Nam, 
that casts new light on the ambiguous na- 
ture of that tragic war. 


The Last Lion: Winston Spencer Churchill; 
Alone: 1932-1940 by William Manchester 
(1988). Although not as long or crammed 
as Martin Gilbert's official eight-volume 
life of Winnie, Volume II of Manchester’s 
opus takes the irrepressible Brit through 
the gathering storm to the first thunder- 
claps of World War II and demonstrates 
that the author is one of today’s best writ- 
ers of narrative prose. 


Parting the Waters: America in the King 
Years 1954-1963 by Taylor Branch 
(1988). What lifted this biography to new 
heights was Branch’s researches into the 
origins of the Southern black churches 
and their influence in inspiring and orga- 
nizing Martin Luther King Jr.'s civil 
rights revolution. Volume II is in the 
works. 


Citizens: A Chronicle of the French Revo- 
lution by Simon Schama (1989). An im- 
mensely readable work of distinguished 
scholarship that guillotined many of the ro- 
mantic myths about the beginnings of 
French democracy, notably that the ancien 
régime was hopelessly reactionary and the 
masses supported free trade and religious 
toleration. s 
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EVUROPE’S LAST 
FRONTIER 








«We require indigenous CH, »> A he D 
high-tech industries to 
reduce unemployment,» a f bea bi T & Cc he 


José Antonio Pérez-Nievas, 


Ceselsa. 





«Spain must catch up in 
Poe telecommunications to 


compete in the 1990s.» 


Ee—---- Claudio Morino, 


©1990 The Time Inc. Magazine Company Telettra Espana. 


Spain, Europe's most dynamic 
economy during the late 1980's, needs 
to bridge a serious technological gap 
between itself and European and 
international counterparts. Despite 
rigorous industrial restructuring, 
Spain still relies heavily on imported 
technology and its installed infra- 
structure lags behind that of most 


European countries. 





Clean room at AT&T Microelectronica Espana. 


As a member of the European 
Economic Community (EEC), Spain 
must maintain economic momentum 
and create the educational, govern- 
mental and industrial institutions that 
stimulate technological growth and 
spur its evolution as a high-tech 
competitor. 

The 


information technology industries ~ 


telecommunications and 
vital to any country's gross national 
product and employment figures ~ are 
a yardstick of Spain's high tech 
success and also a microcosm of its 
technological and social aspirations. 
Unsurprisingly these sectors are top 


national priorities. 


NOT YET TOMORROW 


But the future has not yet arrived. 
The economic boom of the late 1980s 


sorely tested a national infrastructure 











telecomm cations and 


informati technology 
indus es are 
a microco of national 


aspi ions. 


which has trouble keeping up with the 
times. Highways, railways, airports, 
postal service and telecommunications 
still require radical improvement. 

As recently as 1985 Spain's tele- 
phone service was excellent but, with 
unprecedented economic growth, 
demand has substantially outstripped 
supply. Applications for telephones 
grew by more than 12% last year, 
compared with a 2% annual growth in 
the 1970s, and average use of each line 
increased almost 109%. 

Frustration is caused by delays in 
installation (635,000 of the country's 
38 million people are waiting for a 
line), and the number of incompleted 
calls. The performance of Telefonica 
de Espana, the 3396 State-owned tele- 
phone utility and one of the country’s 
largest companies, is vigorously debated 


in the media. 













«ImproV@ments in 


telecommun#@ations will 


never occur fast enough 


to satisfy t business 
comm 
Adria 


Chamber of mmerce and 


«The basic lack of telecommuni- 
cations quality and quantity is one of 
the country's most serious problems,» 
acknowledged Antonio Lopez-Barajas, 
the Telefonica director in charge of 
national service. «We, like much of 
Spain, were simply not prepared for 
the economic boom.» 

But despite the contemporary 
problems Spain is busy preparing for 
tomorrow's telecommunications and 
high tech, 

«The Government and industry 
have gotten the message that the 
telecommunications network and 
high-tech environment must be im- 
proved,» said Adrian Piera, president 
of the federation of Spain's 85 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 


Candido 


Velazquez publicly promised that the 


«Telefonica chairman 


Spanish network will equal others in 


Europe in three years.» 





Satellite earth station in Guadalajara. 


Spaniards in the street may find 
this unbelievable but the country is 
enthused by 1992-related events 
and has 


telecommunications investments. It 


dramatically increased 
is rapidly introducing advanced 
technologies and services and has 
developed a national telecommuni- 


cations strategy to the year 2000. 








MODERNIZATION HICCUPS 


The Government of Prime Minister 
Felipe Gonzalez has also stressed the 
importance of boosting the high-tech 
infrastructure with a National 
Computer and Electronics Plan and 
an inter-ministerial National Plan for 
Research and Technology. While such 
steps do not produce immediate 
results they have created the frame- 
work for progress in the 1990s. 

«The and 


industrial restructuring implemented 


national strategies 
in the 1980s were an important first 


step in revitalizing the  tele- 
communications and other high-tech 
industries,» recalled Javier Alvarez 
Vara, president of aerospace manu- 
facturer Construcciones Aeronauticas 
CASA). «The direction is established 
and results will be seen in the next 
few years.» 

There are already positive signs. 
The telecommunications company 
Amper, which was sold for a symbolic 
one peseta per share in 1983, is now a 
profitable holding company. It has 
subsidiaries throughout telecommuni- 
cations and is participatingin a number 
of domestic and international joint 


ventures and projects. 


CATCHING UP 


While the situation may seem bleak at 
the end of the 1980s, it simultaneously 
illustrates the tremendous growth 
prospect for the country in the 1990s. 
Indeed, some of today’s telephone 
hiccups are caused by the trans- 
formation from an analog to digital 
network and the inability of industry 
to meet new orders, which have almost 
doubled during the last ewo years. 


behind — international 


Lagging 
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counterparts has other advantages. 
Telecommunications and other high- 
tech firms can introduce state-of-the- 
art technology, leapfrogging networks 


and 


countries. Industry can develop high 


systems installed in other 


volume manufacturing lines and 
increase capacity, which might later 
be exported. 

Foreign interest is another by- 
product of the technological gap. 
Multinationals would not flock to 
Spain if there were not substantial 


business potential and today the 





Plotting strategy for the "90's. 


country provides the broadest 
industrial presence in Europe for 
both AT&T and Fujitsu. 

«Spain has the most open tele- 
communications market for terminals 
in Europe today,» explained Jacques 


Palpacuer, president of France's 
Exelvision which has sold over 15,000 
videotex terminals in Spain. «Its liberal 
policies and encouragement of private 
initiative could enable it to find 
solutions that might put it on a par 
with the French network within five 


years.» 


Nor does the state of telephones 
seem to keep multinational organiza- 
tions away. Amadeus, the global 
reservation system being developed 
by Iberia and other European airlines, 
recently located its administrative 
headquarters in Madrid. 

«We put our international marketing 
and administrative center in Madrid 
because the communication infrastruc- 
ture is adequate and we get a quick 
response to any technical problems,» 
said Amadeus president Curt Ekstrom. 

Spain’s Telecommunications Law, 
passed in late 1987, opened the market 
to a wide range of products and its 
entry into the EEC encouraged multi- 
national competitors to take advantage 
of domestic opportunities. The onset 
of competition is regarded as 
important for Spanish companies. 

«The EEC entry is good for product 
development and standardization,» 
said Amper president Antonio Lopez 
Garcia. «It will enable us to have 
the technical capability to compete 
Europe-wide and force us to become 


both technical and marketing experts.» 


HIGH-TECH PARADOX 


But the country has to move beyond 
the passive reception of external 
technology and offer homegrown high 
tech, such as products and systems 
created by Ceselsa and other firms. 
Critics say Spain still lacks a long-term 
strategy for telecommunications and 
high tech. Its growth ultimately 
requires a revision of the entire 
education and research infrastructure 
~a current national debate. 

«Spain needs goals and method- 
ology to develop the big projects 


which will enable us to become 


pioneers in certain high-tech areas,» 
said Ernesto Rodriguez Arango, 
director of Telefonica’s Investigacion 
y Desarrollo (R&D) division and 
formerly an executive at AT&T's Bell 
Laboratories in the United States. 
Once that is accomplished, 
corporations must move these develop- 
ments to the manufacturing arena and 
then into domestic and international 
markets. This will require the 
elimination of those myths that still 
handicap Spain’sindustrial capabilities. 
«It took us three years to prove to 
our European customers that we could 
make top-quality printers in large 
quantities in Spain,» explained Fujitsu's 
executive vice president Kazuto Kojima. 
«We were able to expand the range of 
production only when we showed that 
our production and testing techniques 
were as good here as those in Japan.» 
Perhaps the solution to Spain's 
problems could lie in the problems 
themselves. Resolving them becomes 
increasingly important as demand 
grows for better services. Public 
opinion, rather than Government 


programs, is spurring Spanish institut 


ions and indusry into he L 


THE MINISTERIAL VIEW 


The imposing Communication Palace 
in Madrid’s Plaza de Cibeles 
symbolizes the traditional bureaucracy 
of a Government institution, But 
inside more than fresh paint indicates 
Spain's changing attitude to tele- 
communications and high tech. Jose 
Luis Martin Palacin, the secretary 
general of communications in the 
Ministry of Transport, Tourism and 
Communications, recently described 
the mood. 
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What is the situation of telecom- 
munications and high tech in Spain 
today? 

By most barometers we are still 
behind most of our European 
counterparts. Yet Spain's surprisingly 
rapid economic evolution and the 
accompanying demand for state-of 
the-art services and technology are 
forcing us to evaluate and improve our 
infrastructure. 

We must make significant strides in 
education, research and telecommuni- 
cations by 1993 or we will simply not 
be able to compete in the unified 
European marketplace, The industrial 
restructuring during the 1980s and 
evolying national plans provide the 
framework for our future. 

The Government is as frustrated 
and impatient as everyone else with 
the problems in these sectors but 
paradoxically we prefer the problems 
to a dormant economy. Still, we have a 
communication gap with the public 
because they do not see progress 
overnight and are often skeptical of 


our long-term strategies. 


W hat innovations are occurring? 

There are developments everywhere 
because communication is a mosaic 
of activity — from postal service and 
television to satellites and the tele- 
phone. Investments are being made 
across the board and the quality of 
service is slowly beginning to improve. 


4ost tuis 
MARTIN PALACIN, 
the secretary general of 
communications in the 
Ministry of Transport, 
Tourism and 
Communications. 


We are increasingly automating the 
mail service, designing a national 
electronic mail network, creating 
a digital telephone network and 


launching our own satellites. 


What steps is Spain taking inter- 
nationally as it enters the 1990s? 

We must constantly reaffirm our 
commitment as a European partner 
and illustrate we are open to foreign 
participation and partnerships in 
every sphere. We urge companies like 
Telefonica, in which we are a share- 
holder, to go abroad because we 
consider them good ambassadors. 
We especially have an obligation in 
other Spanish-speaking countries and 
obviously want to boost our activities 
in North America. 

We will also give high-tech multi- 
nationals investing here the best 


welcome possible. We not only have CH) 


an important domestic market but are 
a base for export to other European 


and African RTOS 















Some Spanish technology is already on par with many countries.» 


TECHNOLOGY 


La Caixa’s automated teller machines. 





Enrique Used Aznar, Telefénica, 


A country's image abroad is often out- 
of-date. This is certainly true of Spain 
which is still too often seen as a place 
where high tech is perennially 
scheduled for manana. Yet Spain is 
no technological outback and the 
visitor finds state-of-the-art techno- 
logies at work in aerospace, banking, 
communications and other industries. 

High tech has gone public with a 
boom in consumer electronics stores 


and publications. King Juan Carlos I is 








Alcatel’s fiber optic cables. 








an enthusiastic technophile and the 
president of the Junta of Andalusia has 
a networked personal computer on his 
desk. 

Ironically, many technologies are 
boosted by infrastructure problems. 
One way to skip the queue for a tele- 
phone line, for example, is to buy a 
cellular phone. Shopping by videotex 
avoids the snarls of Madrid's legendary 
traffic jams. 

Iberpac and Ibertex, the public data 
network and videotex service, are 
among Europe's most advanced and 
have prompted private initiatives. The 
El Corte Ingles department store has 
over 4,000 customers consulting 
30,000 pages of electronic information 
while Banco Santander has distributed 
thousands of terminals enabling its 
best clients to access the bank's data 
base. 

The Ibercom network, mixing voice 
and data transmission, exists for busi- 
ness communication and in the tele- 
communications network — digital 
technology includes remote systems to 
measure, control and monitor the 
network. Some technologies, like the 
Tesys packet switched data transmis- 
sion system now entering its second 
generation, have been completely 
developed by Spanish companies. 
Fiber optic networks link Madrid with 
Barcelona, Valencia, Seville and Bilbao 
and a trial of the integrated services 
digital network (ISDN) is running in 
the capital. An even more «intelligent 
network, which provides call for 
warding and other services, is being 
installed between Madrid, Barcelona 
and Seville and will spread to many 
other provinces. 


New domestic submarine cables will 
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be added to those already in service to 
connect the Spanish mainland to the 
Canary Islands, Balearic Islands and 
Melilla. And expanded cellular facilities 
in Madrid and Barcelona have led to a 
boom in mobile telephony. 

Electronic debit cards are being 
introduced in public telephones, and 
automated teller machines (ATMs) 
beckon at almost every street corner. 
There is a teleport in Madrid and 
others will soon be operating in 
Barcelona and Seville for domestic 
and international corporate communi- 
cations — from satellite links to video 
conference facilities. Here again, Spain 
has often played technological leapfrog. 

«Our automated teller machines 
are capable of reading both customer 
passbooks and credit cards,» noted 
Antonio Massanell, general director of 
La Caixa, which has 2,000 ATM 
machines installed to handle over six 
million transactions a month. 

Another growing trend is the con- 
struction of «intelligent» buildings. 
High-tech 


Reunidas employs advanced technolo- 


contractor — Tecnicas 
gies in the industrial plants and office 
complexes it builds, like the new 
International Business Machines Corp. 
(IBM) headquarters in Madrid which 
features the latest advances in lighting, 
ergonomics and local area networks. 
Technology is also at work 
throughout the industrial landscape. 
Companies like Fagor and SEAT have 
made considerable investments to 
modernize production methods using 
industrial robots. The largest. manu- 
facturing plant for Alcatel's System 12 
switching system is in Spain and Fujitsu 
technical centers throughout the 
country service everything from 


supercomputers Co printers, 


CASA, Spain's leading aerospace 
manufacturer, was the first Spanish 
company to acquire a supercomputer 
and the Instituto Nacional de Meteoro- 
logia is about to order one to provide 
higher processing speed and storage 
capacity for numerical weather fore- 
casting, meteorological data services and 
satellite data processing. 

Ceselsa~which designsand develops 
air command, control and communica- 
tion systems — is completing an air 
traffic system for the entire country and 
work is underway on a project for the 
automatic translation of Spanish- 


English-Japanese text. 


RISK AND COMMITMENT 


While Spain still lacks a multinational 
powerhouse in information technology 
some analysts are betting on the 
Amper Group. 

Amper, nearly bankrupt six years 
ago, has transformed its fortunes to 
become a major force in telecommuni- 
cations and intends to provide the 
industrial answer to many future high- 
tech demands. It has formed a number 
of joint ventures with international 
firms — like AT&T Network Systems, 
Northern Telecom, Motorola and 
Olivetti — and today has an impressive 
range of products and components, 
from digital switching centers and 
cellular telephone networks to 
telephone sets and defense systems. 

But even if it succeeds, Amper will 
still need Spanish competitors. 

«More companies must generate 
new products instead of adapting 
existing technologies,» concluded José 
Antonio Pérez-Nievas, chairman of 
Ceselsa, which is selling some of its 
systems to the Soviet Union. “This 


requires much greater risk and commit- 


ment than now Lexists.» Jt 


«Telefonica realizes 
Spain needs a good 
technological base to be 
competitive with other 
European countries.» 


George Foyo, 


AT&T Microelectronics Europe. 
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Telefonica, the Spanish telephone 
utility, is spearheading much of the 
country’s technological revolution and 
plays a key role in Spain’s future. 

It has a long-term concession as the 
exclusive supplier of a wide variety of 
telecommunications services — includ- 
ing basic domestic and international 
telephone, data transmission and 
integrated business communication 
services ~ and is involved in operations, 
engineering, services, software, research 
and international activities. 

While it gets blame for installation 
delays and missed connections, it is 
rarely out of the public eye. Its shares 
are quoted on major international 
stock exchanges and held by close to 
one million shareholders. 

The number of telephone lines in 
Spain, the world’s seventh ranked 
network in size, has multiplied five-fold 
during the past two decades and growth 
is currently the fastest in Europe. But 
Telefonica has had to cope with a rapid 
evolution from stagnant demand and 
excess capacity to a booming market 
with too much demand, increased 
usage and inadequate supply. 

Its comprehensive strategy at the 
outset of the 1990s is to install, enhance 
and upgrade domestic service while 
modernizing the network, introducing 
new services and strengthening 
international ties. 

«We have no financial problems, 
industry is geared up for our require- 
ments and the technical transformation 


to a digital network is well underway,» 





said German Anchochea_ Soto, 


Telefonica’s director for administration 
and resources. «The improved service 
will not only placate users but will also 
positively impact our bottom line and 
continue to boost revenue and income 
(which respectively increased by 15.39, 
to $2,771.2 million and 13.2%, to $263 
million in the first half of 1989).» 

The recipe for the next four years: 
annual investments of over $5.5 billion 
dollars, the installation of advanced 
management systems and a boost for 
research and development (R&D). 

The goal: almost double the pene- 
tration of telephones to 86 lines per 
100 households by the end of 1992 and 
the introduction of more efficient 
digital technology throughout the 
network. 

Telefonica will install about two 
million lines annually between 1989 
and 1992 — three times more each year 
than between 1985-1988 — and almost 
all of chem will employ electronic tech- 
nology. This helps other high-tech 


companies prosper in Spain. Telefonica 


is responsible for over three-quarters of 
the sales of Alcatel, Standard Electrica, 


Telettra Espana and Intelsa Ericsson. 





Telefonica at work. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTIVITY 


Telefonica has associated companies in 
related sectors, from business infor- 
mation services to marketing. TSI 
Telefonica de Servicios: was recently 
created to promote and provide value- 
added services and Telefonica’'s R&D 
division has just occupied its new 
«intelligent» building in Madrid. 

The company also forms joint 
ventures with Spanish and foreign 
firms. It has 20% of AT&T’s $220 
million microchip venture and 40% of 
Fujitsu Espana, It also has equity in 
some major suppliers like Alcatel 
Standard Electrica (2l%), Amper (1590) 
and Italy's Telettra (10%). 

Its international agreements 
include a stake in Chile's telephone 
company and a deal with Electronic 
Data Systems (EDS) to market and 
install Telefonica data transmission 
systems in North America. 

«Mutually beneficial technological 
and commercial relationships with 
companies like AT&T and Fujitsu give 
us access to technology from leading 
American and Japanese companies,» 
Used 


Telefonica’s director for international 


explained Enrique Aznar, 
activities and advanced services. «And 
we help them gain a foothold in Spain 
and Europe.» 

A boost in house productivity anda 
better trained work force are also 
evident. Telefonica’s work force will 
increase to 70,000 employees this year 


and the number of lines in service per 


employee has risen from 130 in 1982 


to over 175 today. 
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THE CHAIRMAN RESPONDS 


Many Spanish executives agree that candido Velazquez, who became chairman of 
Telefonica last January following a 17-vear career at tobacco giant Tabacalera. has the 
managerial talent to solve the problems afflicting the country’s telecommunications 
network. Velazquez recently discussed the formidable challenge at Telefonica’s 


headquarters on Gran Via in Madrid. 


—You have described the Spanish telephone system as «a catastrophe.» How long 
will it take to improve the situation? 

Abnormally high demand, increased usage and the switch over from analog to 
digital technology were responsible for the decline in service in the late 1980s. This is 
a transitory period that has created justified public impatience but our strong financial 
structure, increased investments and long-term strategy will resolve the situation 

[have guaranteed the Spanish Government and business that the network will be 
ona par with other European countries by July 1992 but improvements will be 
noticeable by the end of this year 


—Has the telecommunications gap prevented multinationals from investing in Spain? 


Many multinationals and high-tech companies are investing here today because, 
in this era of a Europe without borders, we are a comparatively open market 

International telecommunications links and domestic business networks are 
equal to those in other European countries and most multinationals invest without 
too much concern about that aspect of telecommunications 

But our basic domestic network must be radically improved in both qualitative 


and quantitative terms or economic growth will be seriously impeded 


—Is it a contradiction that Telefonica is introducing new services and expanding 
operations abroad at this juncture? 

Basic telephone service is not our only requirement. There is simultaneously great 
demand for advanced tec hnology and services — like fiber opucs and mobile 
telephony. On an international level we need to create 
a two-way Street as an operator to expose ourselves 


to new technology and share our expertise 


—What kind of company will Telefonica 
be in the 1990's? 

Internally there are a number of subjective 
changes which are already creating a 
service-orientated corporate culture 
This parallels the evolution of a 
liberal attitude in Spain 
that extends to the 


telecommunications 


cANDIDO 
VELAZTQUEZ, 
chairman of Telefénica. 
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At work at Fujitsu in Malaga. 


High-tech imports are an expensive 
luxury and Spain will require a vast 
educational pool and increased 
research and development (R&D 
expenditure to reduce its reliance on 
external technology. 

«Spain's problems at this stage of its 
development certainly include a lack of 
human software,» said Fernando de 


IBM 


«Education and training must be a 


Asua, president of Spain. 
major national priority to resolve the 
technology gap.» 

Indeed the lack of engineers and 
skilled personnel is a serious concern 
in every high-tech sector. 

«Quality is excellent but quantity is 
limited,» lamented Diego Martinez 
Telefonica's 
R&D). 


«R&D expenditure and talent just 


Boudes, president of 


Investigacion y Desarrollo 





«The education 
gap is Spain’s most 
serious problem as we 
approach 2000.» 


Adrian Piera, 
Chamber of Commerce and 


Industry. 


cannot react quickly to the pace of 
growth seen in Spain.» 

The Government has, in many 
cases, provided funds to improve the 
situation. R&D spending has more 
than tripled as a percentage of gross 
national product and Government 
grants, soft loans and regional financing 
are available. But there still are not 
enough people. 

«We have the financing but not the 
people to conduct the required R&D,» 
complained Carlos Martin Pascual, 
director of the telecommunications 
institute at the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, the state- 
financed research body. «We have 
between two and seven times more 
positions than researchers in many 


areas.» 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Scientists often complain that Spain 
still has not formulated high-tech goals. 

«We still have little tradition in 
scientific development and no long- 
term objectives,» complained Anibal 
Figueiras Vidal, a telecommunications 
professor at Madrid's Polytechnic 
University, observing that there is still 
no serious fundamental research in the 
area of telecommunications. «High 
tech and telecommunications are 
particularly difficult areas to geta grasp 


on because they evolve so quickly.» 


Telefonica’s new R&D center in Madrid. 


Another obvious problem is a lack 
of educational facilities. Though new 
schools have recently opened, only 600 
telecommunications graduates emerge 
each year from the country'sestablished 
polytechnic universities in Barcelona 
and Madrid. The need for engineers is 
at least twice this amount and is not 
expected to be met before 1995. 

A future problem could also be the 
relationship between _ universities, 
public research institutes and industry. 
That potentially divisive debate is 
already underway. 

«The system does not prepare 
engineers for our needs,» complained 
German Ancochea Soto, director for 
administration and resources at 
Telefonica. «It will take a decade before 
market demand influences the educat- 
ional process.» 

«We collaborate on more industry 
projects in telecommunications than 
any other sector,» countered Helena 
Iglesias Rodriguez, head of research at 
Madrid's 


“There is no problem establishing joint 


Polytechnic — University. 
projects or transferring technology.» 
Other executives contend that some 
fault lies with industrial companieswho 
so dramatically fail to inspire engineers 
that there is a brain drain to other 


countries. 


«The universities in Spain are good 
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butour industries are weakand talented 
people want the improved infrastruc- 
ture they find in other countries,» said 
Ceselsa’s Jose Antonio Peérez-Nievas. 
«The problem is not the quality or 
quantity of engineers but what we do 
with them.» 

Butthis brain drain may end because 
Spain is offering more and better-paid 
job opportunities. 

«The tremendous demand for 
skilled engineers has lead to higher 
salaries and cross-fertilization between 
companies,» said Ernesto Rodriguez 
Arango, director of Telefonica’s 
Investigacion y Desarrollo (R&D). lt 
has also given older employees a chance 


to be retrained in exciting new fields.» 


: EE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 


Spain is obtaining expertise from 
various sources to establish and manage 
R&D facilities. 

Telefonica called on Pacific Telesis 
and AT&T's Bell Laboratories to help 
construct and organise its new R&D 
center in Madrid. The facility is staffed 
with 450 of Telefonica’s own scientists, 
and another 100 researchers from other 
companies and universities. Their task 
is to define and develop new network 
architectures, applications, services, 
products and systems. 

The center is currently creating a 
second generation packet switching 
system and has projects underway in 
optical communication and artificial 
intelligence. To gain additional exper- 
tise, Telefonica hired over 1,000 
university graduates last year and 
22,000 of its employees had on-the-job 
training. 

And high-tech companies are boost- 
ing their own research and training 


programs. AT&T Microelectronica 





Espana trained 100 engineers at its 
facilities in the United States and 
collaborated with the Ministry of 
Industry to send 15 engineers to train 
at Bell Laboratories for three years. 

The Amper Group increased its 
overall expenditure on research from 
4.59% of sales in 1986 to 89% last year 
and with its subsidiaries created a 
central technological planning unit to 
define R&D strategies. 

Foreign firms have also located 
substantial R&D facilities in Spain. 
IBM has scientific centers in Madrid, 
Barcelona and Seville. Alcatel Standard 
Eléctrica has over a tenth of its work 
force employed in R&D and has more 
contracts in pan-European research 
programs than any other Spanish 
company. 

Telettra Espana has _ particular 
expertise in developing rural networks, 
point of sale terminals and mobile 
transmission systems while Intelsa 
Ericsson is helping to develop the pan- 
European cellular telephony network. 
Fujitsu's R&D center in Malaga, which 
opened inl988, specializes in computer 
and telecommunications technology. 

«Being near the customer enables us 
to understand his product require- 
ments better and get beyond the stage 
of just importing Fujitsu technology 
and adaptingittoEuropean standards,» 
said Fujitsu technical director Joan 
Ribera i Bergos. 

And such ventures often provide 
pleasant surprises. 

elt is interesting to see Japanese and 
Spanish mentalities work together,» 
said Adrian Piera, who is also chairman 
of Fujitsu Spain. «It indicates that both 
companies are creating a cross-cultural, 


rather than Japanese or Spanish, 


multinational cami 
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A flurry of events in Spain in 1992 | pavilions as research and development : Many of the 500 Quinto Centenario 


— including the Universal Exposition facilities. IBM, which supplies the projects have scientific or technological 
in Seville, the Summer Olympics in + information kiosks with state-of-the- - themes. Some are high-ticket items, 


Barcelona and the high-tech oriented i already :  likeamulti-functional communication 
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A model of Barcelona's proposed center for 
telecommunications. 









ication but also 
provides vi 
services like Te' install the tele- 
callers to use po tems and services of 
within thesite), videocon » said Telefonica director 
cards and paging. Jsed Aznar, noting thatSpain 

More importantly, numerous will be part of the pan-European 
associations are working to encourage > cellular telephone and __ integrated 
post-Expo momentum and many services digital networks. «But more 


participating companies, like Fujitsu importantly it launches us as global 


rompetitors.99 


and Siemens, plan to maintain their 





Foreign telecommunications and in- 
formation technology companies, from 
hardware manufacturers to service and 
software providers, are increasingly 
making Spain a pivotal point of their 
presence in Europe. 

Motorola, Northern Telecom and 
AT&T Network Systems have joint 
ventures with the Amper Group and a 
pan-European consortium — including 
France’s Matra, Sweden's Ericsson and 
Italy's Telettra — recently won the 
contract to supply a cellular telephone 
network in Barcelona. 

Many multinationals have already 
benefited from 


domestic economic boom expected to 


an extraordinary 
continue at least through 1992. 

«We've increased industrial invest- 
ment, capacity and production at an 
unprecedented rate,» said Claudio 
Morino, managing director of Telettra 
Espana which, like some other manu- 
facturers, doubled sales during the 
last two years. 

The foreign presence is impressive. 

Alcatel Standard Electrica — which 
has 12,000 employees and is 75% owned 
by France's Alcatel group — develops, 
manufactures and sells equipment and 
systems for the full range of telecom- 
munication and information tech- 
nology. It is the Spanish telephone 
system's largest supplier, has six plants 


throughout the country and is one of 


Spain's most important export firms. 


The comparatively liberal and open 
domestic market is one reason foreign 
ventures are located in Spain while 
European production facilities are 
increasingly essential for global 
manufacturers like AT&T, Ericsson 


and Fujitsu. They not only provide the 
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: 
capacity to meet local demand but also 


provide «Made in Europe» products 


for other countries. 


«We have recently exported less 


because we are saturated with domestic 


orders,» noted Raimo Lindgren, 


director general at Intelsa Ericsson 


which is establishing a network en- 


gineering plant in Barcelona. «But 
this gives us the added capacity to 
export in the future.» 


Indeed, Spain isan important beach- 


head for companies like Fujitsu Espana 


whose presence includes industrial 


cooperation, technology transfer, R&D, 


PRESENCE 


production and marketing activities. 








«We needed a European partner for 


technology transfer and development 


«Foreign 


companies help 


us develop a new and 


positive entrepreneurial 
culture.» 
Adrian Piera, 
Chamber of Commerce and 


Industry. 


: and felt Spain would play an important 
role in Europe's future,» recalled 


Fujitsu’s executive vice president 


Kazuto Kojima. 
Smaller firms are also attracted to 


Spain and «the most effective approach 


- is to form an association with a Spanish 
counterpart,» according to Exelvision’s 
Jacques Palpacuer. 

The foreign fascination is likely to 
flourish because Spanish growth is 
expected to continue. 

«Momentum will continue after 


1992 because membership of the EEC 


will prod Spanish companies to bring 


their competitive expertise to the 


European and international markets,» 


concluded IBM's Fernando de | Asua.f 


THE FOREIGN 


GOING GLOBAL 


Spain’s challenge is to 


bring its infrastructure 


!up to date and create the 


educational facilities to 


keep it there. 


Spanish companies, while coping with 


unprecedented domestic demand, 


@o- afford to ignore global markets 


and the benefits of international co- 
operation, 

«There are no longer national 
boundaries in information technology 
and itwould be irresponsible not to be 
active internationally,» said Telefonica 
director Enrique Used Aznar. 

Spanish firms and Spain-based 
multinationals are not only involved 


in numerous pan-European research 


projects but have also established joint‘ 


ventures and a presence in export 
markets. 

Telefonica spends 98% of its budget 
in Spain but has a stake in Chile's 
telephone company and sells its packet 
switching system in countries as diverse 
as the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
Greece, Tunisia and Thailand, 

It has participated in numerous 
international submarine cable projects 


and has small shares in ventures like 
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Infonet, an international communi- 
cations network for multinational 
companies, and Geostar, a worldwide 
messenger service for truckers. Itcreated 
Maptel, which specializes in digital 
cartography, in conjunction with a 
Norwegian firm and has a variety of 
agreements with European and 
American telephone companies and 


operators. 


HIGH-TECH CONUNDRUM 


Though the domestic expansion has 
limited export growth during the past 
two years, other Spanish-based com- 
panies continue to go global. Some 
90% of the printers assembled by 
Fujitsu in Malaga are exported to other 
European countries and Telettra 
Espana will supply a rural digital radio 
system to Columbia. Alcatel exports its 
switching equipment to numerous 
countries and its Malaga-manufactured 
telephones were the firstforeign phones 
to be accepted in Japan and Sweden. 

Amper'’s Telefonos de los Urales 
joint vencure in the Soviet Union will 
manufacture 600,000 telephones this 
year while Telefonica Hispano- 
americana produces telephones and 
terminals in Puerto Rico. 

«The Russian venture is an example 
of how Spain can export its technology 
to countries which are on a similar 
plane in their economic development,» 
Nunez, 


explained Jesus 


Banegas 
Amper's director of corporate develop- 
ment. «We especially have the ability 
to penetrate Spanish-speaking 
countries.» 

These international activities reflect 
Spain's awareness that telecommuni- 
cations and high tech are essential to its 
future prosperity. While the outcome 


is difficult to predict, some analysts 





expect Spain to achieve a state-of-the- 
art domestic telecommunications 
network and expand internationally. 

The conundrum at the outset of the 
1990s is that Spain cannot afford to 
ignore any ingredients for high tech 
success. The country and its companies 
mustsimultaneouslyimprove domestic 
services, boost production capacities, 
enhance in-house research facilities 
and penetrate international markets 
while maintaining solid financial 
foundations and improving marketing 
structures. 

Spain's challenge for the 1990s is not 
only vo bring the current infrastruc- 
ture up to date but to create the 


coherent goals, institutions and 


: facilities to keep it there. If this can be 


achieved by the mid-1990s, Spain could 


become a serious force in telecom- 


munications and high tech. 





Amper's plant in the Soviet Union. 
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To be continued. 


The Barcelona Olympic Games. The Sevilla Universal Exhibition. 
The Sth Centenary of the Discovery of America. And Madrid, Cultural Capital 
of Europe. 1992 will be “The Year of Spain’ 
But Telefénica is working towards much more than just a year. 
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Telefénica 
Beyond 1992. 





SPAIN: WESTERN *-. EUROPE’S LAST FRONTIER 
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GOODBYE MANANA, HELLO TOMORROW, 
j (November 14, 1985) 


in The first of nine reports outlining the cultural, economic, political and social renaissance of contemporary Spain 


| nbs, 
<I 
—_ 


RENEWING SPANISH INDUSTRY 
(January 2, 1989) 
An account of the scientific, industrial and commercial steps being taken to upgrade Spain's industrial 


, infrastructure, attract foreign investment and penetrate the international marketplace. 


in 

7 

: 

'] A SPAIN 
| 


(May 15, 1989) 


‘An evaluation of the impact of Spanish design, fashion and fine arts in domestic and foreign markets 


| 
| OX 
| 
o¢ 
= 
|| AN OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
\] = (October 30, 1989 
1] * An in-depth look at the events occuring in Spain in 1992 including the Barcelona Olympics 
. the Seville Universal Exposition and the quincentenary 
3 
| i ® 
| fe 
. 
TELECOMMUNICA‘TIONS AND HIGH TECH 
| 
i The fifth in the series of nine special advertising sections sponsored by Telefonica to be published in 
TIME Magazine prior to 1992 
| Our objective is to provide a reliable and factual update of Spain as it prepares for the 21st century 
’ 
| Future sections describing the evolution of “Spain: Western Europe's Last Frontiers include 
1] 
} 6) 
|| 
\| 
A THRIVING CULTURAL PARADISE 
Autumn 1990) 
| A survey of the architecture, artists, cuisine, literature and other aspects of Spanish culture that continue to 
¥ fF 


make the country Europe's number one tourist destination 


| 
SPAIN SPEARHEADS EUROPE 
’ Man of the Year issue, January 1991) 
| | An analysis of Spain's future role in the European Community, and the world, as it approaches 
the 2Ist century 
' 
: 
| 8 
' 


SPANISH BANKS GO GLOBAL 
(Autumn 1991) 
An overview of the transformation of Spain's financial system as banks, brokers and insurers enter the unified 


European marketplace 


1992 - THE YEAR OF SPAIN 
Man of the Year issue, 1992 
The final section in TIME Magazine's series on Spain provides an assessment of the country’s efforts to 


torge its political. industrial and geopolitical future 
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Should a womans private me 
be made by a man with a 


Let's be absolutely clear about what 
so-called “pro-lifers” want the government 
to do. Ban abortions. No exceptions 

Nor even in the case of rape. Women 
would just lie about it, says one activist. 

Not even in the case of incest. Victims 
consent to incest, according to a leading 
theorist of the movement 

Not even to safeguard the health of the 
woman, no matter how young she is 

Anti-choice activist Joe Scheidler (photo) 
used a private detective to track down a 
12-year-old girl scheduled for an abortion, 
and then, according to the Chicago Tribune, 
“harangued her mother” through his bull- 
horn, “demanding to see the child alone.” 





“(The mother] was almost hysterical,” 
Scheidler is quoted as saying. “We couldn't 
reason with her.” 

But reason has nothing to do with it. 
Claiming to oppose abortion, extremists 
attack every known way to avert abortion. 

They lobby against birth control. 

(“I think contraception is disgusting,” says 
Scheidler, “people using each other for 
pleasure.”) And they oppose sex education 
thar deals with the facts of real life. 

Meanwhile, clinic bombers are cele- 
brated as heroes of the anti-choice cause. 

Violence, intimidation, and other 
cruel and irrational tactics will not prevent 
abortion. Responsible family planning 


Don't wait until women are dying again. 


from Planned Parenthood Fodersnce 





ical decisions 


ullhorn? 


services and information programs that 
respect every individual’s rights, needs 
and convictions can do so much more. 
We believe abortion is a personal 
and private decision. Not a chance to 
grandstand for political advantage. 


Take action! Here's my urgent contribution 
to support Planned Parenthood’s Campaign 
to Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 810 

Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019-5882 


NAME TO!-O! 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE Zif 


Planned Parenthood" 
Federation of America, Inc. 











thirtysomething e 


Nightline (4c, 1980- ). From the hostage 

crisis in Iran (which inspired ABC to start a 
| late-night news program in November 
1979) to teary Tammy Faye Bakker, all the 
decade’s major stories were illuminated by 
Ted Koppel’s probing questions. When a 
| crisis is brewing, and even when once isn’t, 
the most indispensable news broadcast on 
television. 











THEO WESTENGERGER—SYGMA 


The resurrected Jeopardy! 


Hill Street Blues (5c, 198/-87). Though it 
grew stale and self-important, Steven 
Bochco’s gritty, rambunctious, richly tex- 
tured look at a big-city police precinct set 
new standards for TV drama in the '80s. 


Late Night with David Letterman (Nc, 
1982- ). While waiting for Johnny Carson 
to retire, Dave went out and reinvented the 
talk show. After nearly eight years of NBC 
jokes, stupid pet tricks and Larry (“Bud”) 
Melman, his video fun house is as inventive 
and fiercely funny as ever. 


Jeopardy! (syndicated, 1984- ). TV’s most 
challenging game show was too smart for 
the *70s: NBC canceled it in 1975 after a de- 
cade on the air. But it reappeared trium- 
phantly in a new syndicated version in the 
"80s. Who says TV is getting dumber? 


Late Night with 
David Letterman 








Hill Street Blues 





The Burning Bed (ac, 1984). Farrah Faw- 
cett, as a battered wife who kills her hus- 
band, made everyone forget Charlie's An- 
gels, and director Robert Greenwald gave 
this TV movie—a model for scores of 
ripped-from-the-headlines dramas to 
follow—haunting force. 


Crime Story (sc, 1986-88). Producer Mi- 
chael Mann brought a flashy film-noir style 
to TV in Miami Vice, then perfected it in 
this brooding, operatic underworld drama. 
And Anthony Denison, as gangster Ray 
Luca, created the TV villain who, along 
with J.R. Ewing, loomed as the decade’s 
most memorable. 


Eyes on the Prize (78s, 1987). The history 
of the early civil rights movement recap- 
tured in six compelling hours. Henry 
Hampton's documentary series, using 
news footage from the 1950s and ’60s and 
narrated by Julian Bond, was a master- 
piece of eloquent reportage. 


thirtysomething (4c, /987- ). The life and 
habits of the Yuppius domesticus. Too 
whiny and self-indulgent, yes, but in its ex- 
amination of contemporary lives and atti- 
tudes, this series starts where other TV 
dramas leave off. 


Tanner '88 (#/80, 1988). In the midst of the 
decade’s most boring presidential cam- 
paign, writer Garry Trudeau and director 
Robert Altman invented their own candi- 
date (played with mealy-mouthed hilarity 
by Michael Murphy) and concocted a bril- 
liant satire of politics, media, life. 


Lonesome Dove (C85, 1989). Just when the 
epic mini-series seemed to have bitten the 
dust, this vivid and lyrical adaptation of 
Larry McMurtry’s novel of a Western cat- 
tle drive, led by a grizzled Robert Duvall, 
brought the genre rousingly back to life. 
Twenty-nine-and-a-half hours of War and 
Remembrance put it to sleep again. s 
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Profile in quality #10: 
Engineering. 
Shown here is the 3.8 Liter Supercharged engine. 

It represents sophisticated high performance engineering. 
The Supercharged engine, available in the Ford 
Thunderbird Super Coupe and Mercury Cougar XR-7, 

is one example of Ford’s constant exploration and 
development of new technologies. 

When quality is job 1—you don’t do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 


and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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<<) CARRIES IT, WE'VE GOT 
era = 2. A TRUCK FOR | T. You can deliver 


pianos. You can deliver chickens. You can deliver news- 
papers. You can even deliver rutabagas. 
But when you buy an International® truck, there’s 
one thing we always deliver: A truck built 
to your exact business needs. 
That’s because being the *1 medium 
. and heavy duty truck manufacturer in North 
“J America, we offer a full line of advanced trucks 
for virtually every application. 
From lumber and beverages to laundry 
and construction. 
And since your certified International truck 
. dealer isaspecialist,he'll , 
Be help you choose 

the right axles, trans- 

missions and engines 

for your type of driving. 
Which means your 

truck will perform bet- 

ter for your business. 

Because it’s built spe- 

cifically for it. 

What's more, our 
dealers will provide the 
service to keep you delivering the goods day after day. 

Service that includes factory-trained technicians. 
A computerized parts distribution network. And in 
many cases, full around-the-clock business hours. 

So whether you’re hauling flowers or furni- 
ture,come see how much better the 27 new 
International trucks drive your business. What- 
ever you carry, they'll carry the day. 

For your nearest International truck 

dealer, call 1 (800) 
962-0119, ext. 103. 
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ALife (/980). An austere civil servant, 
terminally ill, looks back in anger on 
his self-thwarting days and sees, too 
late, that he has been surrounded by 
decency and affection. Irish play- 
wright Hugh Leonard traced delicate 
and complex patterns of marriage, 
friendship and that old indefinable, 
love. 


Nicholas Nickleby (/98/). An 8'2- 
hour joyride through the thrills and 
terrors of Dickens’ novel, mag- 
nificently captured by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. The show 
alarmed audiences with its $100 ticket 
price but turned out to be the enter- 
tainment bargain of a lifetime. 


Dreamgirls (/98/). Michael Bennett, 
creator of A Chorus Line, shaped 

this propulsive story 
of black entertainers 
fighting for integrity 
while entering the 
mainstream. It suggested 

that key civil rights gains came when 
white youths accepted black music as 
“theirs.” Jennifer Holliday gave the 
musical performance of the decade as 
a gutsy gospel-blues shouter. 






Big River (1985). This winsome adap- 

tation of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
celebrated the frontier in music and lyrics by 
Roger Miller, a wistful lamenter of the lost 
open road. Designed and staged with shrewd 
simplicity, it glowed with sentiment: when 
Huck and the runaway slave Jim got onto the 
river, they lit cigars—and ignited a skyful of 
Stars. 


Broadway Bound (/986). Jokemcister Neil 
Simon became a poignant and self-critical 


Nicholas Nickleby 





Broadway Bound 


artist in a trilogy of which this final install- 
ment, the tale of his start in show business, 
was the darkest, most honest and best. The 
scene of Simon dancing in the living room 
with his mother, encouraging her to recall 
the one glorious moment of a mostly lousy 
life, lingers and lingers. 


Les Misérables (/987). Victor Hugo’s tale of 
the downtrodden and a doomed revolution 
electrified 19th century Europe. Set to an 
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emotion-drenched score and given a 
nonpareil staging, it has stirred audi- 
ences all over the late 20th century 
world. 


Zin OREN 


The Road to Mecca (/987). South Af- 
rica’s conscience, Athol Fugard, 
proved his compassion is universal in 
this Ibsenesque conflict between a 
fiercely independent artist and a soci- 
ety justly yearning for order. 


Into the Woods (/987). Stephen 
Sondheim’s best musical was gor- 
geous to look at, haunting to hear and 
thought provoking to remember. A 
fractured fairy tale that brought into 
the same forest Cinderella, Rapunzel 
and the like, it asked what comes after 
happily-ever-after, pondering what it 
means to grow up. 


The Piano Lesson (/989). An heir- 
loom from a slave ancestor threatens 
to sunder members of the Charles 
clan: one wants to keep it as a remind- 
er of suffering, another would sell it to 
buy the farm where the family were 
once chattel. Playwright August Wil- 
son was the most important American 
Stage voice to emerge in the ’80s, and 
this piano is the most potent symbol in 
American drama since Laura Wing- 
field’s glass menagerie. 


Love Letters (/989). Sly and genial chroni- 
cler of Wasp foibles in The Dining Room and 
The Cocktail Hour, A.R. Gurney went for gut 
emotion in this story of a half-century rela- 
tionship told solely in letters. Weekly 
changes of cast (Jason Robards, Colleen De- 
whurst, Swoosie Kurtz, Richard Thomas) 
demonstrate, despite individual triumphs, 
that the play’s the thing. a 





Into the Woods 




















Raging Bull (/980). Realism so intense it 
transcends and transforms the ugly banal- 
ities of boxer Jake La Motta’s life. The tal- 
ents of Robert De Niro and director Martin 
Scorsese turn the film into a crazy-angry vi- 
sion of the American Lower Depths. 


E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial (/982). All of 


Steven Spielberg’s gifts—his narrative gus- 
to and suburban wit, his technical finesse 
and an emotional directness that buoys the 
heart—blend sublimely in this fable of 
intergalactic friendship. One of the greats. 


The Purple Rose of Cairo (/985). The mid- 
dle film in Woody Allen’s splendid trilogy 
about American celebrity dreaming. It 
shares Zelig's technical and narrative virtu- 
osity and Radio Days’ insinuating nostal- 
gia, but suffuses them with a unique spir- 
it—a sort of cautionary romanticism. 


Prizzi’s Honor (/985). John Huston’s fa- 
vorite country was the social margin, where 
improbable characters pursue impossible 
dreams. A hit man (Jack Nicholson) and a 








hit moll (Kathleen Turner) seek love and 
find death in a film that deliciously com- 
bines operatic emotions and black comedy. 


Out of Africa (985). Sydney Pollack’s ro- 
mantic adventure movie showed that Hol- 
lywood could still make ‘em like it used to, 
with as much power and more subtlety. 
Meryl Streep had her most popular role as 
author Isak Dinesen, her restless heart lib- 
erated by the untamed beauty of Kenya. 


Brazil (/985). The movie too good to be 
seen! That’s what Universal Pictures sug- 
gested when it hedged on releasing Terry 
Gilliam’s apocalyptic satire about a man 
caught in the vise of bureaucracy, The stu- 
dio couldn't see that Brazil does brilliantly 
what movies do best: create teeming, co- 
herent worlds beyond our imagining. 


The Fly (/986). Adults need bedtime sto- 
ries too. This one, about a man who turns 
into a huge insect, was the decade’s scari- 
est. And the most affecting, because direc- 


tor David Cronenberg made it a parable 





Raging Bull 


about how little we know of the people we 
love, and how much we still love them as 
they slip out of their control and ours. 


Blue Velvet (1986). Deadpan humor and 
deadpan violence in small-town America. 
If Sinclair Lewis and Mickey Spillane had 
collaborated on a Sandra Dee movie, they 
might have created a dreamscape some- 
thing like writer-director David Lynch’s— 
vivid, dislocating, utterly original. 


The Last Emperor (/987). And, arguably, 
the last movie epic, for its hero is the pris- 
oner of world events, not the shaper. With 
sumptuous visual intelligence, director 
Bernardo Bertolucci created a poignant 
tale about the last Emperor of China—the 
poorest little rich boy in the world. 





Wings of Desire (/988). The Berlin Wall— | 
the one that divides not just East and West, 
but fantasy and documentary, high art and 
popular art—comes crumbling down in 
Wim Wenders’ heartaching fairy tale. See 
it, concentrate, and be astonished. o 
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Seaside, Fla. This is a real old-fashioned 
small town, built from scratch since 1981. 
| Developer Robert Davis and planners 
Andres Duany and Elizabeth Plater- 
Zyberk have laid down simple, thoughtful 
rules derived from epicenters of charm 
such as Charleston, $.C., and Savannah, 
with their narrow streets, porches, alleys, 


2} 
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Mazda MX-5 Miata 


wood siding, pitched roofs and absence of 
picture windows. On this master plan they 
let individual owners (148 so 
far) execute their own ver- 





SOIMOCiMCN Caner And, also 


Viet Nam Veterans Memorial, Washington 


MTV Graphics. The cable channel's high- 
spirited ten-second promotional spots, 
based on a logo created by Manhattan De- 
sign, are among the edgiest, unruliest and 
altogether most intriguing graphic images 
produced today. 


SG 
time the design was chosen in 1981 until its 
completion in 1982, Maya Ying Lin’s som- 
ber black granite dead end in Washington 
was controversial. Conservatives ob- 
jected that it was both meaninglessly 
abstract and too dovish. But as soon 
as it was dedicated, with its roster of 


58,000 Americans killed, all but the 

most relentless cranks were moved 

and subdued. No other American 
memorial has been the vessel for so much 
authentic emotion. 


Battery Park City. Pedestrian amenities 
were taken seriously in this New York 
City project. Housing and shops and of- 


fices and parks neatly dovetail. Various | 


architects designed smallish high-rises 
under the supervision of planners Alex- 
ander Cooper and Stanton 
Eckstut. Right out of a dead 
zone—landfill on the south- 


| RCV GCinimeieiogs featuring... western tip of Manhattan- 

Ue iMehee black, the voguish something quite like a piece 
real; the harmony is deep. color for ’80s of real city is emerging. 
Seaside could be the most as- objects. The 
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design enthusiasm. 


tounding design achievement background of these Apple Macintosh Computer. 
of its cra and, one might pages, black matte, The Mac and its disks are 
hope, the most influential. is an homage to that still sexy and trim by conven- 














Equa chair 












































tional, clunky PC standards, but the ma- 
chine is more than merely an artifact of 
stylishness or miniaturization. Its software 
is unusually lucid and engaging, and the 
mouse is to using computers what the 
ballpoint was to writing. 


1984 Olympics. Deborah Sussman’s 
graphics and Jon Jerde’s evanescent ar- 
chitecture for the Games of the Los An- 
geles Olympics were homogencous, sun- 








Designs for the 1984 Olympics 


The town of Seaside, Fla. 


ny, reassuring, sce. The color palette of 
the cardboard columns and fabric-cov- 
ered fences was precisely of its time and 
place, beach-blanket postmodernism 
come to temporary life. oC 

For mere millions of Aiaes 
dollars (rather than hun- gy spr 
dreds of millions), an ek 
Olympiad found its per- 
fect aesthetic expression. 





Equa Chair. This hand- 
some office chair, creat- 
ed by Bill Stumpf and 
Don Chadwick for the 
manufacturer Herman 
Miller, comprises two 
structural innovations: 
the backbone is an inge- 
niously cut single piece 
of springy glass-rein- 
forced polyester resin, 
and a special knee-tilt 
mechanism lets the sitter 
lean back without whip- 
ping his feet off the 
floor. 


Humana Corp. Head- 
quarters. It seems fitting 
that Michael Graves, the most intensely 

promoted and most beleaguered of the 
postmoderns, was responsible for the fin- | 
est work of the movement: his 1985 Hu- | 
mana building in Louisville, a confident, 
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Battery Park City 





deluxe synthesis of historical styles from 
the past several millenniums that avoids 
cartoonish mannerism. 


_Loyola Law School. 

‘ Southern California's 

Frank Gehry—whose 

< buildings are tough, pe 

- culiar, playful and often 

* brilliant—became the 
architectural avatar of 
the last half of the dec 
ade. His campus for 
Loyola in Los Angeles 
(1985), a dense little 
complex of rough stucco 
and plywood and cheap 
steel, is a thoroughly apt, 
gratifyingly civilized 
work. 








Mazda MX-5 Miata. The 
Japanese were already 
building more reliable, 
cheaper cars than Amer- 
ican automakers; sud 
denly, they are also pro 
ducing a more splendid- 
looking car. Designed in 
Mazda’s California R.- 
and-D, center by Mark Jordan, son of 
General Motor’s design chief, the 1989 
Miata is the first production car to share 
the decade’s penchant for alluding to oth- 
er eras: not just a convertible, but the 
sweet, plump, rounded lines of *50s-style | 
sports cars. | 
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Technology 





| Most likely to put the Post Office out of 
| business. Futurists predicted that elec- 
tronic mail—computers talking to comput- 
ers—would soon replace the stamped en- 
velope. They turned out to be wrong. The 
true expression of 21st century communi- 
cations is one fax machine talking to an- 
other. Modern high-speed facsimile tech- 
nology has opened the telephone lines to 
everything from blueprints to fingerprints, 
including unsolicited, un- 


Most likely to bring Elvis back to life. With 
revolutionary speed, music lovers are re- 
placing their favorite old scratched-up 45s 
and 33s with shiny compact discs. The 
complete works of almost all major artists, 
from Rachmaninoff to the Rolling Stones, 
are being released in the new format. At up 
to $18 a pop, CDs are costly, but the tones 
they produce are astonishingly crisp and 
clear. Pressed between CDs and cassette 


Most likely to leave you talking to your- 
self. Making a quick phone call to ask a 
simple question? Forget it. Since the ad- 
vent of voice mail (a.k.a. automated an- 
swering systems), there are no simple ques- 
tions—just a maze of electronic choices 
that could have been designed by Kafka. 
Got a medical emergency? Please push 1. 
Want something kinky? Press 4. Need to 
talk to a human? Just stay on the line. 





wanted faxes—the 1980s [ 


version of junk mail. 


Most likely to fail in the 
middle of a billion-dollar 
deal. It was the techno- 
logical breakthrough that 
made where people make 
their calls (“I'm calling 
from the freeway! The 
chairlift! The beach!) as 
important as what they 
had to say. The concept 
behind the cellular tele- 
| phone is to divide a geo- 
| graphical region into 
overlapping “cells,” each 
| assigned its own radio fre- 
quency. As callers travel 
from one telephone cell 
to another, a complex 
| computer system auto- 
matically switches their 
call from one frequency to 
| the next. And with a little 
luck, the party they're 
talking to gets switched at 
the same time. 








Most likely to get you run 
over by a truck. First 
there was the boom box— 
big, bad and blaring. But 
soon Sony introduced the 
Walkman, the compact 
musical device designed 
to be seen but not heard. 
Since then, sidewalks and streets have 
been filled with people wearing small 
foam-rubber circles on or in their cars and 
expressions of rapture on their faces. 
Watch out for that manhole! 


Most likely to turn your child into a space 
cadet. Al first, home video games were 
supposed to be educational, teaching the 
kids computer literacy and all that. Then 
came Nintendo, purveyor of the Super 
Mario Bros., to revitalize the world market 
for mindless alien blasting. Parents now 
suspect that there is something disturbing- 
ly addictive about these amusements, but 
at least they keep the kids off the streets. 
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|= Most likely to produce a 
one-night standoff. Peo- 
ple who were weary of 
blind dates, office ro- 
mances and the kind of 
companions they met in 
singles bars embraced vid- 
eo dating services as a 
way to look before they 
leaped. But dates who 
look luscious and sound 
suave on videotape may 
not be so appealing in the 
flesh. State-of-the-art 
electronics still does not 
remove trial and error 
from love. 


HOWSS NO AG 3A HOs NOL VELSE 





Most likely to turn you 
into a couch potato. Sure 
you could jump to your 
feet, dash across the car- 
pet and risk a sprained 
wrist twisting dials on the 
television set. But, hey, 
why bother? This is the 
age of the wireless re- 
mote control. While exer- 
cising only your finger 
muscles, you can flip 
through the six dozen 
channels on your cable 
box, skip commercials 
and turn down the vol- 
ume on grating sports an- 
nouncers. In fact, you can 








tapes, the venerable vinyl long-playing rec- 
ord is being relegated to memory lane. 


Most likely to leave you hanging in sus- 
pense. Tonight's the final installment of a 
34-episode Masterpiece Theater series, 
and the boss wants you to entertain clients. 
But no problem! That's why you—and mil- 
lions of other Americans—bought the vwi- 
deocassette recorder with the one- 
month, eight-program calendar timer and 
standby one-touch record. Once you have 
mastered the owner’s manual, a lifetime 
task for some, you just shove in a tape and 
press a few dozen buttons. What could go 
wrong? 





do just about everything 
but make the characters on screen step 
into your living room—and that may yet 
come. 


Most likely to be more than you bargained 
for. You say you only want it for word pro- 
cessing? No can do. Buy a personal com- 
puter and you are also buying a life-style. 
Loaded up with the computational power 
that was once available only to govern- 
ments and large corporations, people are 
using desktop machines to do everything 
from making investments and laying out 
newsletters to designing paper airplanes 
and picking the winners of the football 
bowl games. . 
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LISTEN TO YOUR HEART. 





Lean meats, light sauces, wholesome fruits and vegetables. 
When you know what's good for your heart. 


BEEF SIRLOIN TIPS CHOLESTER( SODIUM 


Healthy Choice” Dinners 70mg 350 mg 6g 


Le Menu 80mg 780mg 19g 


Stouffer's 100mg 970mg 23g 


MAKE A HEALTHY CHOICE. 
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Coupe Looks Like. 


rhis is not a toy for kids. Its a new 
mid-size coupe for the person who loves 
to drive. And wants to enjoy the 
experience in a large, luxurious, 
personal environment. This is the one 
coupe for adults who are serious about 
style, performance and comfort. 

Its Generous. Innovative. 

Six adults can relax in comfort in 
Lumina Euro Coupes full-suspension 
seats. Even with optional reclining front 
buckets, it can still generously seat live. 


Either way. Scotchgard ™ Fabric Protector 
is standard on both seats and doors. For 


both durability and easy cleaning. 


New Winning Form. 

OMivem\uleletiaremeuanme)| ae THe 
new Coupe has proven itself on the 
NASCAR track. Time and time 
again. Add the Multi-Port Fuel 
Injected 3.1 Liter 
V6 engine, along 
with the special 
F41 touring 
suspension, and 
you get a new 
dimension of pet 
formance in a finely 
tuned sport coupe. 


Corvette-Inspired. 


It may have different lines than Corvette, 


<a 


but Lumina Coupes fiber 
glass rear-leal spring 
suspension was inspired ww 
by Corvettes. Which — 
just may inspire you to find an 
open road and feel the difference this 








suspension makes. a 


Solid Warranty. 
lhe Coupe is so well built, its 3-year/ 
50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus 
Warranty backs everything And its 
corrosion protection is so effective, we 
back it for 6 years or 100,000 miles 
against body-rust-through. 


Driving Is Acca 


Now you know that Lumina Cor 


poe ‘coupe at) your Chevrolet aler’s, h 
today. Because in the race 
more new cars, nobodys winning like. 
The Heartbeat of America. * 
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